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From the Editor’s Desk 


It seems impossible to leave office 
thoughts behind on a holiday, but 
that’s not necessarily bad. You can 
think more widely and freely when 
you don’t have to dictate an urgent 
letter with the phone adding its noise 
to the dictaphone belt. And, by the 
way, traffic on the open highway isn’t 
as slowed down with holidayers’ cars 
as I suggested in my last. column. 
After the sign, “End of 30 Mile Limit”, 
the tourist travels not at a snail’s pace 
but at a bumble bee’s. 

The bumble bee, so far as one knows, 
doesn’t make sociological observa- 
tions on his flight, but we do. After 
a few days on the road, the strange 
luxury of motel life makes us realize 
we're in a highly privileged class. 
Fascinating phenomena, motels! Wall- 
to-wall carpet (in horrid colours), air 
conditioning (clammy), pink bath 
tubs, television, buckets of unasked- 
for ice with the implication you're 
carrying a bottle and simply must 
have a drink before you dine in the 
— restaurant nearby. 

Pampering is all very well for a 
while, but it soon gets sickeningly 
unreal, and you wonder how people 
can stand transcontinental doses of it, 
as so many fellow-sojourners in motels 
obviously do. Anyhow, travelling a la 
motel shows one the easier sides of 
life, glimpses of the affluent society. 

Part of my holiday required a train 
journey, and it’s what you see from a 
train that really starts sociological 
thoughts racing. Every thing screams, 
“What’s this doing to people?” 

Sometimes you look down from the 
railway embankment at a clover-leaf 
where two or more super-highways 
flow together. It’s a symphony of 
exquisitely rhythmic curves, the 
poetry of engineering. But how many 
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houses, stores, machine shops, hun- 
dred-acre farms are gobbled up to 
make these fine open roads? 

Sometimes the train goes under 
instead of over a highway: it was 
amazing to me that so much road 
goes high above solid land. You look 
up and marvel how precisely the 
engineers must have calculated the 
stresses and strains, for such great 
weights of concrete and steel to rest 
on such delicate-looking piers. Thous- 
ands of workmen must have laboured 
to build this. Where did they go 
home at night? How did they get 
there? What were they paid? How 
many accidents did they have, and 
what happened then? 

From a train window, approaching 
Montreal, New York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, you see where city life has 
given way to suburbia: the trunk 
road, branching off to tree-shaded side 
roads leading to split-level houses, 
where you can see that the executive 
has space, privacy, flowers and quiet, 
even if he does complain he has too 
much grass to cut. The affluent society 
again. 

Closer to the city comes row hous- 
ing, old style, with astonishing indi- 
viduality in awnings, hedges and tiny 
gardens; there is clean washing on 
the line, and the people in the canvas 
chairs on the balconies look as if they 
too could afford a holiday once in a 
while. 

Then narrower streets, closer- 
packed houses, too much brick and 
pavement. Yet, I reflect, so long as a 
house is tidy outside and there is a 
green plant on the window-sill, the 
people inside aren’t quite defeated. 

But what’s this? Block after block 
of smoke-begrimed tenements built 
smack against the railroad, with peel- 
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ing paint and rotting door frames, and 
never a green leaf. There is still wash- 
ing on the line, desperate- looking 
washing, bound to be dirty again 
before it’s dry. What can be the state 
of mind and courage of people whose 
generations are spent in such sur- 
roundings? Can the spirit of such a 
mother as Rose-Anna Lacasse in The 
Tin Flute win the battles for her 
children here? And how many people 
are crowded into ten blocks of these 
slums, compared with ten blocks of 
good row houses, or medium-income 
“developments”, or executive-class 
suburbs? 

All along the line you see on fac- 
tories and warehouses names familiar 
on packages, in ads, in the stock- 
market pages if you read them: 
Canadian Car, Northern Electric, 
Republic Steel, Prudential, American 
Radiator—Standard Plumbing, Johnson 
& Johnson. Affluence and hourly 
wages. What have all these plants 
stretched along the railway got to do 
with the homes you have just seen? 
They appear cut off, and yet men 
and women depend on them for their 
lunch pails, their clothing, roofs over 
their heads; have to travel to and from 
them, and snatch whatever pleasures 
they can between the end of one shift 
and the beginning of the next. 


Well, this is only a fraction of what 
I saw and thought about. A good look 
around from a train window stabs the 
conscience more sharply than any 
amount of reading about the troubled 
metropolis. Every action people are 
capable of can’t be too much to bring 
the parts of cities into harmony with 
one another in every sense, so that 
invention and production, public ser- 
vices and voluntary associations, home 
life and leisure, work together to serve 
the needs of men. 
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@ Because the Canadian Welfare 
Council headquarters are in Ottawa, 
people are always assuming that we’re 
in the government. And because so 
much of our work is done in concert 
with other people, and takes shape 
slowly through committee meetings, 
letters, and discussions of all sorts, 
people ask us in frustration what we 
really do. How we work with the 
government and not i it, and how 
the long discussions culminate in 
action, is nicely illustrated in a letter 
from the Prime Minister to the Coun- 
cil, reprinted in the next few pages. 

@ Executive or not, one can learn 
a lot about conducting one’s self 
work with an organization from Ben 
Solomon’s article, “The Democratic 
Process” beginning on page 213. Mr. 
Soiomon makes the executive’s author- 
ity quite clear, and it’s not only 
executives who need to know what 
this is, and how the democratic pro- 
cess can help or hinder. 


@ In our last issue we printed Pro- 
fessor John Spencer’s article, “Work 
with Hard-to-Reach Youth”, which 
described intensive, small-scale work 
with city boys who were heading for 
trouble. In this issue, Commissioner 
Ralph Whelan’s article, “New York 
and Delinquent Youth”, describes the 
massive work for young people being 
done by his city. To be most useful, 
the two articles should be read to- 
gether. 

@ Honestly, I did overhear this on 
a train. I was busily scribbling notes 
for CANADIAN WELFARE while two 
women, obviously from Virginia, 
were talking for all to hear in the 
roomette opposite. Suddenly my at- 
tention was snatched by this (slightly 
censored ), “She wanted a huntin’ coat 
and also a hackin’ coat, and good 
heavens, my deah, she couldn’t find 


eithah!” M.M.K. 
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Prime Minister’s Letter 


A letter from the Prime Minister to the Canadian Welfare Council has 


already had wide publicity in the press. 


Since, however, many readers 


of this magazine may have been on holidays at the time, and also since 


many of you may wish to know the outcome of the Canadian Welfare 


Council’s representation to the government, we are reprinting the com- 


plete text of the letter, which was tabled in the House of Commons on 


July 15: 


My colleagues and I have had an 
opportunity to complete our con- 
sideration of the brief on the subject 
of refugees which your Council sub- 
mitted to us on March 17th last. 

The results of our study and the 

decisions which have been reached 
with respect to the five recommenda- 
tions contained in your presentation 
are enumerated below. 
1. Your Council recommended that 
the Government should extend be- 
yond the end of World Refugee 
Year the program allowing for pri- 
vate sponsorship of refugee families. 
You will recall that I announced in 
the House of Commons on March 
17th last that the sponsorship arrange- 
ments relating to refugee families 
would be extended beyond the end of 
June 1960, the month in which World 
Refugee Year comes to an official 
end. 


2. Your Council recommended that 
the government, in consultation with 
the Provinces, should increase the 
number of refugee families admitted 
to Canada with one or more members 
suffering from tuberculosis, and that 
the program connected with T.B. 
families should be extended beyond 
the end of the World Refugee Year, 
if necessary, in order to carry out 
such arrangements. At the time your 
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recommendation was presented to the 
Government, it had already been an- 
nounced that Canada was ready to 
admit one hundred T.B. cases from 
the refugee camps, together with any 
dependents they might have. An- 
nouncement has since been made of 
the decision to admit a further one 
hundred T.B. cases with dependents, 
including in this second group some 
families which may have more than 
cne member suffering from the dis- 
ease. Arrangements have now been 
completed which will permit the first 
group of families under this extended 
arrangement to come forward to Can- 
ada on or about July 18, with a second 
group scheduled to come forward on 
July 25, and the remaining group in 
the first few days of August. 


3. Your Committee suggested that 
the special program developed in con- 
nection with World Refugee Year 
should be enlarged to include not 
only private sponsorship of refugee 
families in camps in Europe, but also 
private sponsorship cf European re- 
fugee families not in camps, as well 
as refugee families in other parts of 
the world. European refugee famil- 
les not in refugee c camps are already 
covered under existing provisions for 
private sponsorship. 

Financial assistance is already being 
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given through a special contribution 
to the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees to assist refugee 
families in other parts of the world 
but, since the main objective of the 
High Commissioner during World 
Refugee Year has been to clear the 
camps in Europe, it is considered that, 
apart from the special financial con- 
tribution already referred to, the 
Canadian offer to assist the High 
Commissioner should be directed 
principally to the primary objective 
which he has set for his program. 


4. I should like to comment now on 
the suggestion contained in your brief 
that the Federal Government should 
permit the admission to Canada in 
connection with World Refugee Year 
of numbers of refugee children, re- 
gardless of their origin, under a plan 
which would contemplate their legal 
adoption by families in Canada. This 
is, as you will readily appreciate, a 
complicated problem, primarily be- 
cause the exclusive jurisdiction with 
respect to legal adoption rests with 
the provincial governments. The child 
welfare departments of the Provinces 
and the child welfare agencies 
throughout Canada have at the pre- 
sent time large numbers of children 
in their care and, while not all of 
them by any means can be considered 
eligible for adoption under the stan- 
dards set by the provincial author- 
ities and adoption agencies in Canada, 
there are, none the less, substantial 
numbers of Canadian-born children 
who might be considered for adop- 
tion in Canadian homes if standards 
comparable to those which have to be 
considered for refugee children were 
to be applied in connection with our 
own Canadian children. 

The Department concerned has 
been in touch with the various pro- 
vincial child welfare authorities in 
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this matter and has sought their re- 
action to your proposal. While yet 
to hear from a number of the pro- 
vincial governments as to their views, 
the conclusion has been arrived at 
that, in individual cases, prospective 
adoptive parents in Canada may apply 
for the admission of an individual 
orphan refugee child, to be brought 
to Canada for purposes of legal adop- 
tion subject to two provisos, namely: 
(a) in such cases the provincial child 
welfare authority concerned shall 
have approved the application and 
confirmed that suitable Canadian 
children are not available, and (b) 
shall have undertaken to give con- 
tinuing supervision to the proposed 
adoption during the probationary 
period required by provincial laws — 
when these provisos have been com- 
plied with, arrangements will be made 
by the federal authorities which will 
permit the admission of such a child 
to Canada. 


5. I come finally to your recom- 
mendation that the Federal Govern- 
ment, in consultation with the Pro- 
vinces, should accept responsibility 
for providing established public 
health and welfare services for pri- 
vately-sponsored refugee families ad- 
mitted to Canada under the special 
program which has been in effect 
during World Refugee Year. You 
will have noted in this connection the 
resu'ts of recent negotiations with 
the Province of Ontario, which have 
resulted in an announcement by the 
Government of that Province that, 
while they are not in a position to 
assist in the provision of transporta- 
tion ccsts of the maintenance and care 
of privately-sponsored refugee famil- 
ies during the first six months of their 
stay in Ontario, the Ontario Govern- 
ment, at the expiration of six months 
will provide necessary welfare assist- 
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ance to these privately-sponsored 
refugee families, if they should find 
themselves in need of it. 

The assistance being provided by 
the Ontario Government in accord- 
ance with this announcement will be 
that normally provided to persons in 
need throughout the Province under 
the Provincial General Welfare As- 
sistance Act, or other appropriate 
legislative enactments. In most of 
these arrangements the Federal Gov- 
ernments, under existing legislation, 
shares the cost of assistance provided. 

I am sure you will agree that the 
announcement made by the Ontario 
Government in this matter will do 
much to facilitate the working out 
of arrangements for the private spon- 
sorship of refugee families and, if 
other provincial governments agree 
to similar arrangements, it will do 
much to meet the objectives which 
your Council had in mind in present- 
ing the recommendation concerning 
the acceptance of public responsibilty 
in this matter. 

In most Provinces it would appear 
that, even without any special ar- 
rangements such as those which have 
now been developed in Ontario, the 
extent of the responsibility of the 
private sponsors of refugee families, 
once they have been landed in Can- 
ada, does not normally go beyond a 
year or two at the most. The Federal 
Government will continue to work 
with the provincial governments to 
the end that refugee families entering 
Canada will be enabled to come under 
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the protection of existing health and 
welfare legislation as soon as they 

are eligible to benefit therefrom, and 
in this way, with the active interest 
and support of voluntary organiza- 
tions, together with the joint efforts 
of governments at all levels, my col- 
leagues and | are satisfied that we shall 
continue, even after the end of World 
Refugee Year, to contribute in an 
important measure to the solution of 
this compelling human problem. 


Yours sincerely, 
(signed) 
JOHN G. DIEFENBAKER 


If you are a 


Graduate 


Social Worker 


who has had experience in family 


counselling, and would accept 


the challenge of inaugurating a 


new family service, 


Please apply to 
P.O. Box 295 


SUDBURY, Ontario 
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New York and 


Delinquent Youth 


At the end of World War II, New 
York City, like other cities and towns 
throughout the world, was confronted 
with a dramatic and alarming increase 
in the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The community’s concern with this 
increase was translated into construc- 
tive terms by the establishment in 

1947 of the New York City Youth 
Board as the City’s official agency 
for prevention and control. Support- 
ed by funds from both the City and 
the State of New York, the Youth 
Board includes in its membership the 
heads of the City departments and 
courts most directly involved in work 
with youth as well as an outstanding 
group of laymen who have distin- 
guished themselves by their active and 
informed interest in this problem. 


Because of statutory and budget 
limitations, the Youth Board’s first 
project was to pinpoint the indi- 
viduals, groups and areas which were 
most in need of its services. The 
studies of our Research Department, 
utilizing records of arrests and refer- 
rals furnished by the Police Depart- 
ment, indicated that, in the main, 
juvenile delinquency was centred i 
certain neighbourhoods seeuaiiinn 
the city. These “high delinquency 
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areas” were selected as the locus of 
the Youth Board’s intensive preven- 
tive program. 

Detection centres 

In order to spot the individual 
youngster whose behaviour indicated 
that he was headed for delinquency, 
we established Referral Units or de- 
tection centres in each of these areas. 
Working chiefly through the schools, 
which know almost all of our child- 
ren and young people, these Units 
were designed to locate at an early 
age those youngsters who were ex- 
periencing difficulties that might be 
danger signs of incipient delinquency. 

In time we became increasingly 
aware that, although we were locat- 
ing the children in need of help, un- 
less we were able to find and involve 
their parents little of lasting value 
could be accomplished. We, there- 
fore, moved to focus our units more 
and more on serving families. 

This job was made difficult by the 
complete unwillingness of the major- 
ity of the families which we were 
concerned with to accept or utilize 
the services offered to them. 

The parents kept appointments with 
our workers at points of crisis and 
ignored attempts to help them at 
other times. Our efforts to refer them 


Commissioner of Youth Services for the City of 
This article is adapted from his address to the annual 


meeting of the Welfare Council of Ottawa, May 31, 1960. 
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to voluntary family counselling agen- 
cies and child guidance clinics met 
with the same results. Fifty per cent 
of the families we referred for con- 
tinued service had so little motivation 
for getting and using help that the 
agencies to which we referred them 
had to give up. 

It became clear to us that two 
courses of action needed to be taken 
On the one hand we needed to em- 
ploy different techniques in reaching 
these families, and on the other hand 
we needed to make it possible for 
treatment agencies to carry on the 
work we had begun. 


Our staff soon discovered that by 
leaving their offices and visiting fam- 
ilies in their homes uninvited, not 
once but many times, it was often 
possible to scratch at least the surface 
of this resistance. When this had 
been achieved one would find not an 
“unwilling client” but a client who 
had not sought help because he had 
lost faith in the capacity and the 
willingness of the community to give 
him help. 


Using what’s at hand 

It has always been the Youth 
Board’s conviction that its role is to 
strengthen and expand already exist- 
ing services whenever possible, rather 
than to set up its own direct services, 
which might possibly duplicate those 
already established in the community. 


For this reason, the Youth Board 
set up a contractual arrangement 
with the major voluntary family, 
youth counselling, group work, re- 
creational, and vocational agencies in 
the city whereby it purchases service 
from these agencies for families and 
children referred to them by the 


Youth Board Referral Units. 


Through payment of public funds 
to voluntary agencies we have been 
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able to ensure the carrying out of the 
Youth Board’s philosophy of aggres- 
sively reaching out to problem fam- 
ilies. 


One per cent 

As we began to work with more 
and more of these “hard-to-reach” 
families it became apparent to us that 
this was the group on which we had 
to concentrate our efforts. Youth 
Board research had identified the 
characteristics of this “hard-core” 
group and it was determined that al- 
though its members make up only 
approximately one per cent of the 
city’s family population, they contri- 
bute to 75 per cent of its social ills, 
including delinquency. 

These families represent years and 
even generations of social deteriora- 
tion and disorganization. They live 
in extremely poor housing, they have 
sustained and continuous economic 
problems, the family units are not only 
broken but frequently have shifting 
parental figures, chiefly the father. 


Multi- -problem families also often 
have serious physical problems, a high 
incidence of mental illness and re- 
tardation, have problems of drug ad- 
diction and alcoholism, and are often 
in conflict with community standards 
as evidenced by large numbers of 
out-of-wedlock children and _ extra- 
marital relationships. 

These are very mobile people. They 
are often newcomers to the city and 
are overyhelmed by urban pressures 
and culture. They are fearful, dis- 
trustful and suspicious. They are de- 
fensive, tend to blame others for their 
own acts and use the services avail- 
able to them poorly if, indeed, they 
use them at all. 


These families are no strangers to 
the community’s public and voluntary 
social agencies. In fact, some are 
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known to as many as ten or even 
more. We knew the problem was, 
therefore, not necessarily a dearth of 
services for multi-problem families 
but rather services wastefully used. 


Experience has shown us that dup- 
lication and overlapping of services 
and staff occurred freqently. This 
was true particularly of the public 
agencies to which these families are 
more commonly known. When one 
bears in mind that these are disorgan- 
ized, confused families to begin with, 
families who find it difficult to relate 
to people at all, one can appreciate 
the effect of several different agency 
workers coming into the home at- 
tempting to help. 

Futhermore, we had found that a 
serious lack of communication seemed 
to exist among agencies. Each agency 
tended to look only at the problems 
of the family member with whom it 
was directly concerned, failing to see 
this person as a member of a family 
group, acting upon the family and 
being acted upon in turn. 


When one considers that often a 
family is known to as many as ten or 
more agencies one is struck by the 
investment of time, money and staff 
that the community is making, often 
without achieving results. Since co- 
ordination of services has always been 
one of Youth Board’s primary func- 
tions it now seemed to us that a co- 
ordinated approach should be de- 
veloped as a way of reducing, if 
possible, the multiplicity of contacts 
with agencies and the resulting frag- 
mentation of services. 


Our plan 

The Youth Board’s plan to coordin- 
ate services for multi-problem famil- 
ies calls for convening meetings of 
agencies interested in a family, for 
the purpose of sharing knowledge and 
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experience and together working out 
a plan that will take into account the 
needs and strengths of individual fam- 
ily members and the family as a unit. 
The plan jointly worked out for each 
family takes into consideration the 
environmental pressures that beset 
the family. 


Our experience with multi-problem 
families has convinced us that a full 
complement of services is needed if 
any dent is to be made in this com- 
munity problem. For this reason, com- 
munity resources, such as day care 
and after-school centres, vacation and 
day camps are used as a way of re- 
lieving the tensions in the home suf- 
ficiently to permit eventual lessening 
of some of the internal pressures. 


For the same reason, representa- 
tives of casework and group work 
agencies, recreation centres, day care 
and homemaker services, public wel- 
fare and health agencies, the correc- 
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tion agencies and the Housing Auth- 
ority are invited to the meetings. We 
see this as a broad community attack 
on a social problem that has to be 
handled if social values are to be 
preserved. 

In order to ensure that the agreed- 
upon plan will be carried out, one 
agency is asked to assume primary 
responsibility for the continued co- 
ordination and integration of ser- 
vices. Periodic progress meetings are 
held, as frequently as the individual 
situation demands, to review what is 
happening to the family and to modi- 
fy plans as needed. 

There is nothing radically new 
about the coordination method. Agen- 
cies have always held case confer- 
ences. What is new is the formalized 
structure, and the assumption of re- 
sponsibility by one agency, thus as- 
suring integration of services and the 
added element of accountability to 
our families and the community. 


One family, one worker 

A recent study made by the Youth 
Board Research Department of the 
socio-economic characteristics of New 
York City revealed that in areas 
where delinquency rates are high 
there is also a high incidence of ven- 
ereal disease, infant mortality, psych- 
iatric clinic caseloads, aid-to-depen- 
dent children caseloads and over- 
crowding in houses. These findings 
convinced us that we should concern 
ourselves not only with multi-problem 
families but also with multi- -problem 
neighbourhoods. 

If the majority of these families 
live in certain geographic areas of the 
city and if a number of public agen- 
cies are working simultaneously with 
them, this is surely wasteful of time, 
effort, money and human resources. 
Following this through to its logical 
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conclusion, the only valid approach 
to the sett -problem family is a 
family-centred one, with one worker 
carrying the total responsibility for 
the family, thus providing more ef- 
fective sural and more efficient 
use of manpower. 


A concentrated effort 

In view of this, in my capacity as 
Commissioner of Youth Services, | 
have been involved recently in the 
establishment of a new, far-reaching 
program that has developed naturally 
out of our coordination program. We 
have recently set up in one high- 
delinquency area of New York City 
a Neighbourhood Service Centre, 
through which the Youth Board, the 
Department of Welfare, the proba- 
tion services of the three courts con- 
cerned with youth, and the Board of 
Education’s Bureau of Attendance all 
operate. 

In this centre, there is coordinated 
and centralized responsibility for all 
work with every multi- -problem fam- 
ily in the neighbourhood. No longer 
is it necessary for a single family to 
deal with as many as half a dozen 
workers from as many agencies; one 
worker views the problems of the 
family in totality, rather than from 
the restricted viewpoint of a partic- 
ular function. 


If this new approach demonstrates 
its effectiveness in the selected com- 
munity, it is anticipated that similar 
units will be set up in neighbourhoods 
throughout the City, wherever delin- 
quency and youth crime manifest 
themselves as serious problems. 


It is hoped thus to bring the re- 
sources of the community to the 
doorsteps of our families, to encour- 
age local agencies to reach out to 
them and perhaps, through this con- 
certed community approach, alleviate 
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to some small degree the overpower- 
ing environmental problems and pres- 
sures with which these families are 
struggling. 


Sociable youth 

Thus far, 1 have been speaking 
primarily of our work with children 
and young people as individuals and 
as members of families. However, as 
all who work with youngsters know, 
an omnipresent phenomenon of child- 
hood and adolescence is socializing in 
groups. A considerable part of our 
program consists of work with young 
people in groups. 

This includes the group work and 
recreation programs conducted with 
Youth Board support and supervision 
in the community’s various settlement 
houses and centres and our special 
teen-age dance and _ entertainment 
projects. 

In the main, these are directed to- 
ward providing constructive antidotes 
to the poison of delinquency which 
pervades the problem-ridden areas 
in which the young people we serve 
live. They therefore are designed, not 
primarily for young people who are 
in trouble, but rather for those who 
would be likely to get into trouble 
if no constructive alternatives were 
offered. 


Fighting groups 

Another, and perhaps more dra- 
matic aspect of our work with groups 
is the well-known Street Club Project 
which works with fighting teen-age 
gangs. No facet of the Youth Board’s 
program has attracted wider public 
notice or been emulated more exten- 
sively by delinquency prevention 
agencies throughout the world. This 
project is designed to serve as a 
bridge between the members of teen- 
age fighting gangs and the resources 
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and facilities of the community from 
which they have cut themselves off. 

We have classified teen-age gangs 
into three general groups: the fight- 
ing gangs, the defensive gangs, and 
the unaffiliated groups. 

Currently we are working with 
more than 90 groups in the fighting 
category having a membership of 
more than 5,000. The fighting gang 
by its very nature involves the use of 
guns, knives, clubs and other danger- 
ous weapons for purposes of inter- 
gang warfare. The defensive gang, 
although not looking upon fighting as 
a day-to-day activity, will fight if 
attacked. 

The unaffiliated groups are those 
which may have been organized as 
ball teams, corner groups and the like, 
but which are not affiliated with any 
social agency. In this very lack of 
affiliation, in this absence of direction, 
are the seeds of trouble, the potential 
for a fighting gang. 

Gangs in New York City are also 
viewed in terms of their structure as 
horizontal or vertical groups. The 
horizontal grouping consists of gangs 
of boys approximately the same age 
which form alliances for the purpose 
of fighting. Whereas the average gang 
may have a membership of thirty, in 
time of conflict, through such hori- 
zontal grouping they can draw on 
the support of as many as two hun- 
dred. 

The vertical groups are usually 
divided on the basis of age, into the 
“Tims” (10-13), the “Juniors” (14-16), 
and the “Seniors” (17-20). Whatever 
their structure, the characteristics of 
fighting gangs are more alike than 
unlike. Generally, there is the use of 
alcohol, narcotics ¢ ‘smoking pot” or 
marijuana, or “using horse” or hero- 
in), carrying weapons or “pieces”, 
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incorrigibility, truancy, line-ups, sex- 
ual promiscuity, stealing and mugging. 
Behind all this, there is a history of 
broken homes, of generations of al- 
coholism, drug addiction, institution- 
alization and criminal patterns. 

In the absence of positive home and 
family relationships, the gang is often 
the only source of security to its 
members, who attempt to satisfy all 
their fundamental needs in the gang 
setup. 


Within the law 


Our program is based on sending 
skilled workers out into the streets 
to identify and locate these gangs. In 
the slow and often frustrating pro- 
cess of gaining the confidence of the 
group, the worker’s efforts and inter- 
ests are often tested in hostile ways 
by various members of the gang. 

However, by persistance, stick-to- 
it-iveness and service we have been 
able to redirect and rechannel into 
constructive and positive paths fight- 
ing gangs in the City of New York. 
In fact 85 per cent of the gangs with 
which we originally worked are no 
longer in existence, their former 
membership is now included in the 
normal life of the community. A 
further indication of the effectiveness 
of this approach is the fact that none 
of the groups with which we are 
working have been involved in large- 
scale conflict in several years. 

I would like to emphasize that, in 
our work with these anti - social 
groups, it is made clear to them by 
the worker, once there is mutual ac- 
ceptance, that he is there as a profes- 
sional person to help them, and not 
to implement delinquent acts. For 
example, the street club worker in- 
forms the gang membership that if 
he knows a “rumble” or “bopping” 
session is in the offing the police will 
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be immediately notified. If a gang 
member is carrying a gun or a 
“piece”, the police will also be noti- 
fied. And if anyone is “pushing” nar- 
cotics, the police will be informed. 
In other words, we work very close- 
ly with the Police Department in our 
City. 


What happens 


The job of the street club worker 
routinely involves meeting difficult 
and intense personal problems that 
affect the progress of the entire grou» 
towards making a constructive adjust- 
ment in the community. It is estimat- 
ed that at least 70 per cent of the 
teenagers with which the project 
works—and remember, these are mem- 
bers of the City’s most violent fight- 
ing gangs—at least 70 per cent find 
their place in the community as 
adjusted and contributing citizens. 
Approximately two per cent continue 
their anti-social activities into adult 
life, developing into full-fledged crim- 
inals. The balance either drift into 
wasteful but non-violent alcoholism 
or drug addiction, or are unaccounted 
for. 


Another hopeful indication that the 
project is succeeding is that it is now 
getting to the gang members at an 
earlier age. During the last five years 
the average age of the boys served 
has dropped a full year. This means 
that we are increasingly able to reach 
them before their anti-social behaviour 
patterns are too firmly established to 
change. 

The Street Club Project does not 
and cannot operate in a vacuum or 
claim to be the complete and only 
answer to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency or teen-age gangs. It 
works closely and continuously with 
the Youth Squad of the Police De- 
partment and with the community’s 
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various youth-serving agencies. There 
is widespread feeling, however, that 
this project represents a highly im- 
portant advance in the solution of a 
particularly perplexing aspect of the 
problem. 


Neighbourhoods 


Both multi-problem families and 
multi-problem groups —the teenage 
gangs—are most often found in multi- 
problem neighbourhoods. I have al- 
ready noted that these are character- 
ized by high incidences of delinquen- 
cy and a host of related social, health 
and economic problems. 

Despite these serious handicaps, it 
is our conviction that even these 
neighbourhoods contain the potential 
strengths and indigenous leadership 
upon which programs of self-help can 
be based. We have therefore made a 
concerted effort to foster and encour- 
age the development of neighbour- 
hood councils which identify and 
grapple with the problems of immed- 
late concern to them in their local 
communities. 


Much of real value has been accom- 
plished in this way and we are en- 
couraged by the demonstration that, 
given guidance and help, citizens do 
prefer to work out their own answers 
on a neighbourhood basis. 


City leaders 

On the city-wide level we are 
working in close cooperation with a 
number of groups and committees of 
professionals and laymen who have 
important and unique contributions 
to make to the deliquency prevention 
effort. 
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Outstanding among these are the 
Committee of Religious Leaders of 
the City of New York and the May- 
or’s Committee of Industrial Leaders 
for Youth. 

The former is composed of more 
than 130 of the City’s outstanding 
clergymen of the three major faiths. 
This group has undertaken the im- 
provement of the City’s moral and 
spiritual climate, and through con- 
centration on the influence of the 
mass media has already achieved a 
considerable impact in this vital area. 

The Committee of Industrial Lead- 
ers includes many of the City’s top 
business executives who are determin- 
ed to demonstrate their faith in the 
future of our community and _ its 
young people. By working to bring 
about expanded opportunities for 
New York City’s children and youth, 
in recreation, in scholarships and, 
perhaps most important of all, in em- 
ployment, the Committee is providing 
concrete evidence of its constructive 
concern. Another vital area in which 
this group is working is that of the 
mass media. Like the religious lead- 
ers, the businessmen are profoundly 
aware that radio and television, news- 
papers and movies exert a powerful 
influence in our society and that the 
responsible citizen has an obligation 
to help assure that it is an influence 
for good. 

Largely as a result of the commun- 
ity’s informed and helpful concern as 
exemplified in the work of these two 
groups, we have made considerable 
pregress in recent years. There is 
good reason to believe, on the basis 
of recent developments, that this pro- 
gress will continue and accelerate. 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 
required for 
Supervisory Positions 


at 


SASKATCHEWAN HOSPITAL WEYBURN 


This is a 1550 bed mental hospital under the jurisdiction of the Saskatch- 
ewan Department of Public Health. 


DEPARTMENT HEAD (PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER IV) 
Salary range: $479-$583 per month File No. c/c6563 


CASEWORK SUPERVISORS (PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 
IIT) 
Salary range: $426-$518 per month File No. c/c6564 


CASEWORKERS (PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS II) 
Salary range: $379-$461 per month File No. c/c6241 


The social work department of the hospital has an establishment of 12 
of whom one is the Department Head, two are casework supervisors and three 
or four are usually untrained staff members receiving orientation before going 
on for graduate training with financial assistance from the province. The 
remainder are caseworkers with particular responsibility for working with 
the family and other environmental influences. Detailed information on 
duties is available on request. The department has been reorganized recently 
to the structure defined above. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 
Psychiatric Social Worker IV. MSW degree, significant supervisory and 
administrative experience in a psychiatric setting. 
Psychiatric Social Workers III. MSW degree, some supervisory experience 
in a psychiatric setting. 
Psychiatric Social Workers I]. MSW degree, preferably experience in a 
psychiatric setting. 
Benefits: Three weeks holiday, three weeks accumulative sick leave allow- 
ance annually with pay, excellent pension and group life insurance plans, 
excellent accommodation for single employees at very reasonable rates, and 
other benefits. 


Applications: Forms and further information available at Public Service 
Commission, Legislative Bldg. REGINA. Applicants should refer to file 
numbers and should submit completed forms to the Commission as soon as 
possible. 
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Language and Tools 


’ 


“That is a hammer,” says Simanuk 
of Frobisher Bay, but he is corrected 
by Lucassie, who interrupts with, 
“That is a ‘soft’ hammer.” 

Lucassie is carrying over the infor- 
mation the morning instructor had 
given on “hard” and “soft” hammers. 
The language instructor who was 
with the men during their morning 
lesson picks up the cue and continues: 

“This is a soft hammer. This is a 
hard hammer. These are hammers.” 


The men repeat the pattern. Issacie 
sketches the tool box and the tools on 
a large sheet of paper, while the in- 
structor sets down the English com- 
ments of the class. 

Issacie, Simanuk and Lucassie are 
three of the twenty-two Eskimo men 
attending the Power Plant Operators 
Course at Royal Canadian Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineers, Barriefield, 
near Kingston. This course was or- 
ganized by the vocational training 
section of the Department of North- 
ern Affairs and National Resources. 

Men from Churchill, Sugluk, Fro- 
bisher, Port Harrison, Belcher Islands, 
Chimo, Great Whale River, Coral 
Harbour and Ivuyuvik are present. 
At the moment they are attendin 
the daily language class. In this class 
they improve and add to the English 
they may already know, and fit it, 
as much as possible, into their course 
on power machinery. 


by M. E. Sutherland 


Three weeks were to have been 
spent on a study of tools. But the 
men proved so adept that only two 
weeks were necessary; several of the 
instructors felt that one week would 
have sufficed. 

From working in their home settle- 
ment with white men, and in some 
cases from attending night classes in 
English held by busy day-school 
teachers, these men in the main have 
a fair understanding and use of Eng- 
lish. About six of them, however, 
seem to understand and use very little 
of it, but every day adds to their 
store. 

Not only are the instructors at 
Barriefield impressed with the Eskimo 
men but the people of Kingston speak 
highly of their manners and deport- 
ment when they are on the streets 
and in the restaurants. Last Sunday 
a group of children were more than 
thrilled when some of them joined 
their tobogganing party. 


But to get back to the language 
class. 

The group are now having a look 
at their rulers. They laugh as the 
instructor measures his foot and 
Henry’s foot and explains that one 
of the rulers is also a “foot”. English 
comments flow again: “That is a 
ruler. This is one inch. This is a foot. 
It is twelve inches.” 

“This is a half foot,” ventures Paut- 


Miss Sutherland, who organized the English classes described in the 
article, is with the Education Division of the Department of Northern 


Affairs and National Resources. 


These are her impressions of what 


goes on in class when Eskimo men try their hand at a new language. 
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sak. Some of the others are not so 
sure of the fractions, so the instructor 
makes a mental note to review frac- 
tions the next session. 


A hilarious card game now, design- 
ed to drill the sight and sound of 
new words. In the excitement of 
shouting the words and collecting the 
cards Meeko and David, who have 
been holding back, set their tongues 
to work with, “hammer, hack-saw, 
screw-driver.” 

A session at the map follows. Each 
man readily finds his settlement and 
the position of Kingston. Each re- 
peats a pattern such as: 


“This is Coral Harbour.” 

“It is there.” 

“This is Kingston.” 

“It is here.” 

“T am here.” 

“IT was there.” 

A short drill to aid those who are 
having trouble with plurals follows. 
Phillip Thomasie and some of the 
others who have mastery over 
plurals help the learners to say: 
“Screw driver . . screw drivers; 
hammer hammers.” Amid this 
sibilance some others are with the 
instructor at the arithmetic pocket 
chart. Here they use the units and 
tens markers to get an insight into 
the “carrying” of addition. All the 
while the men repeat the calculations 
in English. 

Soon it’s time for the language les- 
son to end, as it began, with the 


“loop”. This is an indispensable audio- 
visual device, a repetitive loop of 
sound and film that links oral and 
written sentence patterns with stick 
pictures which portray situations. 

The room is filled with the chant 
of English spoken at normal speed 
and in proper rhythms as the men 
keep up with the loop. Off goes the 
sound and they read and repeat; back 
comes the sound; again they repeat 
till every one is confidently speaking. 

Along with the round of lessons 
goes the coffee break. Hot coffee, 
pop and doughnuts disappear in a 
hurry. Simanuk from Frobisher Bay 
shows the instructors the pictures of 
his wife and family and comments 
in English: 

“This is my wife. This is my daugh- 
ter. This is my son, Mickey.” The 
two young men, Meeko from Belcher 
Islands and David Tuktuk from Great 
Whale, build a pyramid of empty 
coffee cups and pop bottles. Another 
group play with the ever-intriguing 
cigarette and chocolate bar dispen- 
sers. 


But the buzzer sounds. Simanuk 
returns his pictures to his wallet; the 
boys toss their pyramid into the waste 
can and back to the round of mach- 
ines, language, coffee go the men 
from Frobisher Bay, Chimo, Great 
Whale River, Sugluk, Ivuyuvik, Coral 
Harbour, Churchill, Port Harrison, 
Rankin Inlet, and Eskimo Point. 


CWC PHOTO COLLECTION 
If you have any outstanding photographs illustrating social services, would 
you consider sharing them by sending us negatives or large glossary prints for 
use in exhibits, illustration of pamphlets, and so on? Pictures or negatives should 
be accompanied by a note giving name and address of sender, subject of picture, 


and permission to reproduce. 
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The Democratic Process 


Let no American in his right mind 
dare to attack the democratic process. 
But one thing is sure—just as this 
method of resolving problems or sit- 
uations has advantages and values, it 
also has limitations, maybe dangers. If 
understood and used well, results can 
be highly advantageous, but if not 
understood, and if misused, results 
can be disappointing or worse. 

We are thinking particularly of so 
many executives in our various youth- 
serving organizations, public depart- 
ments and private agencies who use 
this process with their staffs, their 
department heads, committee chair- 
men and others in their organizations. 

Of course, many executives don’t 
use the process, because they don’t 
believe the values exceed the dangers. 
Other executives would like to use it 
but don’t know how or are afraid of 
its limitations, or maybe they have 
had more or less disappointing exper- 
ience with it in the past. 


On executive’s shoulders 

It should be kept clearly in mind 
that every executive has three major 
responsibilities none of which he can 
avoid through the use of the demo- 
cratic process. 

First, it is his responsibility to trans- 
late the policy of his organization into 
action, into a program. 

Second, it is definitely and always 
the responsibility of the executive to 
make decisions. 


by Ben Solomon 


Third, everything that happens in 
his organization under him is at all 
times his entire responsibility and no 
one else’s. 

Allowing staff members or depart- 
ment heads or any other group in his 
organization to consider problems, 
new ideas, projects, questions that 
need answers or anything else will not, 
and cannot, reduce his own responsi- 
bility for whatever decisions are made 
or action taken. 


Executives look upon the demo- 
cratic process and its use in three 
distinctively different ways: 


1. Some executives don’t want any 
part of it. As the person in charge and 
responsible for the entire organization, 
its program and results, he will allow 
no one else to make decisions or to 
take any action of which he does not 
approve. He knows that as execu- 
tive in charge he is solely responsible 
and will be credited or blamed for 
whatever happens. 


2. There is another type of execu- 
tive who gives the democratic process 
lip service. He uses it as a technique 
in the handling of his personnel. He 
encourages his staff members to dis- 
cuss and consider problems, to func- 
tion democratically up to a_ point, 
knowing all the time that he intends 
to make all the decisions, many of 
them predetermined. 


3. Then, of course, there is the 
executive who really believes in the 


“The Democratic Process” first appeared in the December 1958 issue 
of Youth Leaders’ Digest and is reprinted here by kind permission of 


the editor, Mr. Solomon. 
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values of the democratic process. This 
executive not only encourages its use 
but he really secures help and guid- 
ance from the group’s recommen- 
dations. Please note that recommen- 
dations are not decisions. Only the 
executive can and should make deci- 
sions. 


Why executives are afraid 


It might help some to analyze why 
some executives are afraid to use this 
process with their staff or members, 
or maybe misuse it. 

1. Young executives, who them- 
selves have never been exposed to or 
trained in the use of the democratic 
process should go slowly and care- 
fully in experimenting with this tech- 
nique. There are distinct limitations, 
as we shall see, and some dangers. 

2. Those executives who have had 
unhappy experience with its use might 
remember that even a good thing can 
be used rightly or wrongly. 

3. There is, of course, the execu- 
tive who is afraid not to use the 
process. He fears criticism as a dic- 
tator, or a “single-tracker”, or a closed 
mind. 

4. Of course there is always the 
executive who would like to use the 
democratic process with his staff but 
doesn’t know how to secure its values 
while avoiding its dangers. 

5. A very large number of execu- 
tives are in love with the status quo 
and they fear any change, any new 
ideas. Through the use of the demo- 
cratic process staff members may want 
to experiment, to try new ideas, to 
pioneer. Executives who are afraid of 
failure are generally afraid of change 
and of pioneering. And we have al- 
together too many of this type. 


who 
“pressure 


6. Then there is the executive 
is afraid of building up a 
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group” in his own organization. He 
fears increasing his staff worker’s 
influence or prestige. 

7. There are executives who are 
quite happy to use this technique be- 
cause of their own inability or lack 
of desire to make decisions, to solve 
problems, to face difficulties. They 
would avoid this responsibility (al- 
though they never can) through the 
use of staff-group discussions and even 
decisions. 

8. And we all know the executive 
who is just too busy (generally with 
trivia he should have delegated to 
others) and is quite willing to allow 
others in the organization to consider 
and discuss problems, to make plans 
and decisions for him. 


Great advantages 

All these types should make it a 
point to understand clearly the very 
definite values that reside in the 
democratic process, just as they should 
also understand the just as definite 
limitations. 


1. It is an elementary principle of 
leadership and executive work in 
general to encourage those who are 
affected by decisions, plans and pro- 
grams to have a voice in the planning. 
Department heads, committees in gen- 
eral, and workers on all levels perform 
a lot better carrying out plans in 
which they themselves have had a 
voice. 

2. This is especially true in large 
organizations where the Chief Execu- 
tive has to decentralize many of his 
powers by delegating responsibility 
and authority tc staff members under 
him. Many heads are better than one 
because many heads see things from 
many different angles, some of which 
may be very important to the solution 
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of the problem or the conduct of the 
program. 


3. Democratic group considera- 
tion of plans, projects, ideas, problems, 
creates organization esprit- de-corps. 
Workers, supervisors, junior execu- 
tives or department heads—all like to 
be recognized as part of the team. 
This promotes cooperation, team play 
in general. 


4. The democratic process develops 
potential leadership in the individual 
staff worker which in itself is a dis- 
tinct help to any organization. 


5. It teaches all who take part in 
this process to analyze a problem 
rather than to rationalize it, to see it 
from all angles and to take a broader, 
a more objective view. 


6. It exposes weaknesses or short- 
comings in the organization and cre- 
ates a method for their solution or 
improvement. 


7. It isof course a wonderful safety 
valve for any organization because it 
exposes and releases growing tensions 
and pressures that might be building 
up otherwise unknown to the execu- 
tive. These all generally come to the 
surface in group discussion where the 
executive can handle them before 
they become explosive. 


8. It helps prevent an executive 
from becoming professionally inbred, 
single-tracked, “routinized in a rut”. 
It might even keep an old-time execu- 
tive from doing wrong things the 
thirtieth year that he did the first year 
on the job. It stimulates such an 
executive to be alert, progressive, cre- 
ative, promotional. 


Serious limitations 

It would be naive to believe that 
the above values are all secured simply 
by using the democratic process. They 
aren’t! The process has distinct limi- 
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tations which must be clearly under- 
stood if we are to avoid them. 


1. Very often the democratic pro- 
cess is used as a training technique, 
especially when we are dealing with 
youth. Training youth in the use 
of the democratic process is a most 
excellent idea because it helps all 
growing youngsters to learn how to 
confer, how to discuss problems ob- 
jectively, to be tolerant of opposing 
views, to see a question, a situation, a 
project or a problem from all angles. 


But the executive who is using this 
process with youngsters as training 
should not make the mistake of 
expecting to secure solutions to prob- 
lems in which the youngsters have 
neither experience nor knowledge. 
This is a common error too many 
executives are making generally. 


Training in the process is one thing, 
but objective discussion among ex- 
perienced adults leading toward solu- 
tions of problems is quite another. 


Bringing a _Sroup of youngsters to- 
gether to “practise” the democratic 
process is excellent and should be 


done wherever possible. It is a fine 
help in the education of youth but 
we should not expect solutions of 
difficult problems from such a train- 
ing session. 


2. We sometimes make this same 
mistake dealing with adult groups. 
Some executives use the process as 
training for their newest and youngest 
members of their staff. This is an 
excellent idea but again it must be 
remembered that this is training, and 
the executive should not be too much 
disappointed if he doesn’t get much 
help from the group. 


3. It must always be remembered 
that any recommendations emanating 
from such a conferring group is ar- 
rived at by majority vote, and votes 
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at such a meeting can be affected by 
many things foreign to the problem 
discussed. 

For instance a department chief 
naturally considers the problem, ques- 
tion, idea or project as it affects his 
department. If it is bad for his depart- 
ment he may vote against it although 
it might be good for the general 
organization. The Chief Executive 
must consider the values to the whole 
organization and its purposes. 


Members of the group might con- 
sider it (and vote) according to how 
much new work it entails for them. 
This can easily kill an idea that might 
be good for the organization in gen- 
eral. Very often this creates a Chinese 
wall, blocking progress. The process 
often wastes a lot of time, especially 
in those instances where action is 
needed. It encourages talk because 
“everyone has a right to talk” and too 
often the articulate few can block 
action or at least postpone it. 

It is advisable for the executive to 
chair these meetings himself so that: 
a) he can keep the thinking close to 
the agenda; b) he makes sure that the 
aims and purposes of the organization 
as a whole are kept clearly in mind 
throughout all the discussion, and c) 
he will encourage pioneering, experi- 
menting with new ideas and projects. 

Conversely, on other occasions the 
executive must always remember that 
staff members, department heads, any 
of the conferees, can afford to take 
greater risks than he can because he 
has the sole responsibility and they 
may not have any, or only partial 
responsibility for the results. 


When and if the executive cannot 
chair the meeting, then it is of the 
utmost importance that he have full 
confidence in the experience, knowl- 
edge, ability and loyalty of the man 
who does. 
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Don’ts 

1. At no time should any execu- 
tive allow any conferring group in his 
organization ‘the privilege of making 
final decisions about anything. The 
group should be encouraged to make 
well-documented recommendations. 

2. Don’t overwork the democratic 
process. Very often action is needed, 
and, incidentally, that is why we have 
executives. 

3. Don’t expect this process to 
solve all your problems; it won’t, and 
sometimes it will create new ones for 
you. 

4. Don’t make the common mistake 
of using the democratic process so 
much that you lose sight of the 
agenda. A conference is called to find 
a solution to a problem or to discuss 
an idea or project; it isn’t called to 
practise the democratic process (ex- 
cept of course when you are using 
this process for the training of 
youngsters ). 

5. It isn’t at all necessary for every- 
one present to talk, to have his say. 
Some chairmen believe that they must 
hear from everybody. Carried to its 
illogical and deadly conclusion, every- 
one generally does talk and waste a 
lot of time. What is very important 
is that all differing viewpoints should 
be heard and considered, but if six 
people have the same viewpoint it is 
not important for all six people to 
talk. 

6. The chairman of the meeting 
should watch out for pressure groups, 
for factions, for individuals with an 
axe to grind. All should be listened to 
but kept in their proportionate place. 

The democratic process is an excel- 
lent means for the objective consider- 
ation of problems, questions, ideas, 
projects, etc., but to secure its values, 
its limitations also must be understood 
and avoided. 
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Locating Housing 


for the Aged 


“I would get along better if I 
could walk down the street and speak 
to a child”, a resident of a housing 
project for the elderly said to me. 
Five housing projects, consisting of 
approximately 500 dwellings, designed 
and priced especially for the elderly, 
are being constructed in the outlying 
areas away from the crowded, bust- 
ling, noisy, and dirty centre of Mont- 
real. 

Other communities across the na- 
tion are planning similar accommoda- 
tion for their senior citizens. Provid- 
ing living accommodation for elderly 
people of low income is sensible as 
well as charitable. Building it far 
from town, however, is not quite in 
confcrmity with current ideas. Old 
people really do not need the quiet 
and the solitude of the outlying areas. 


Down-town homes 


In Detroit, for example, the bustling 
downtown Park Avenue Hotel (240 
rooms) was recently converted into 
a residence for the elderly. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church authorities in 
the same city have just finished con- 
verting the downtown Detroiter (750 
rooms) into a rest home, re-named 
Carmel Hall. In Dallas, eight blocks 
from the centre of town, the 126- 
room Ambassador has become a resi- 
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dential hotel for the aged, and it 
forms part of a six-state hotel chain 
for old people. 

One of the specifications of a pro- 
jected dwelling for old people in 
Atlanta is that it be readily accessible 
to downtown shops, services, and en- 
tertainment. The Milner chain of 
hotels in the United States is spending 
$2,000,000 to convert twenty-five of 
its two hundred hotels to housing for 
the aging. 

One of the chief arguments in 
favor of renovating these hotels, and 
old family mansions as well, as resi- 
dences for the aged is that most of 
them are located in or near the centre 
of the city. This trend is growing as 
more and more people realize this is 
the kind of accommodation that older 
people prefer and need. 

These new _ installations, among 
countless others, are a part of a 
country-wide crusade for the elderly. 
Experts in the care of the aged approve 
of moving old people downown be- 
cause it staves off loneliness and bore- 
dom; it makes the aged feel that they 
belong to the community, not just 
to a communuity of old “folks away 
from everyone else. 


Lonely places 
After erecting an $850,000 housing 


Where do senior citizens fit into today’s youth-centred, urban-suburban 


society? 


Jack Goldner, a caseworker with the Family Service Associa- 


tion of Montreal, describes how important it is for old people to keep 
in touch with the lively sounds and sights of city life. 
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project for the elderly on twenty 
acres adjoining a spacious golf course 
outside of town, an official of the 
project commented, “I have a new 
idea; dwellings for the elderly should 
be near people”. His idea is not novel 
at all. 

Old people do not want to live 
where the dwelling and its surround- 
ings are the major attraction. Spacious 
lawns, gardens and shade trees, do 
add to the appearance and comfort of 
their dwellings, but mainly so for their 
visitors. The oldsters prefer people. 
One resident in a housing project on 
the city’s outskirts commented: “The 
only thing we can see from here is 
which way the cars go, either across 
our bridge or up the little-travelled 
road. That’s the only excitement we 
have.” 

A housing project for the elderly 
located nine miles from the city ad- 
vertised that it is a “quiet, pleasant 
and restful place”. Is that good? On 
the same page one reads, “Occupa- 
tional therapy for those who wish 
something to do”. 

The aged want to be downtown 
near the bright lights and in the main 
stream of life. Isolation and loneliness 
are their great fears; a housing project 
for them outside the city can only 
accentuate their fear. Old people 
value contacts, human contacts of 
all kinds and of all ages; and it is the 
quantity, quality, and the frequency 
of these contacts that adds zest to 
their lives. Isolation makes people 
deteriorate, vegetate, and get intro- 
verted; it makes them mentally and 
socially stagnant. 

Distances are longer for older 
people than for younger generations. 
Distance can only produce debilitat- 
ing solitude; and the deleterious ef- 
fects grow in geometrical proportion 
to the distance. A distance of one 
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mile from the bright lights isolates 
them. One old man told me, “I could 
not walk there because it was a good 
mile”. Easy access to a store where 
chocolate bars and other provisions 
can be purchased secretly, where they 
they can window-shop, or post their 
own letters, are important to the aged. 
It is the host of these small and sup- 
posedly unimportant things that mean 
so much. 


Back to the city 

After inspecting more than sixty 
homes in the U.S.A. and Europe, an 
American expert said, “The aged 
should not be segregated into larger 
communities of older persons. The 
aim should be to keep old and young 
together in a balanced community, 
independent but mutually helpful.” 


Denmark abandoned the plan to 
have separate areas for older people. 
Sweden erred by putting old people 
into separate areas, and soon realized 
that old people need opportunities to 
talk to young people and to socialize 
with them. If old people see baby 
carriages, they will not be thinking 
too much about hearses. 

In the United States it was formerly 
believed that the aged should be away 
from the busy city, but it was soon 
appreciated that older people would 
thus have too little, not too much, 
noise and distraction. Most older 
people want some view of traffic and 
street life. They prefer noise to pain- 
ful prolonged silence. Traffic noises 
may be bad, but no noise is worse. 


Entertainment 

Living close to the centre of things 
gives the aged opportunity for choices 
of independent entertainment. The 
best recreation for old people is 
people, who bring in smiles and ideas. 
Isolating a housing project minimizes 
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the number of contacts possible. In a 
centrally-located project, the residents 
will get most of their recreation from 
seeing people, traffic, new dresses, 
coiffures, baby buggies, and clothes- 
lines. 

Why send old people to the out- 
lying areas when most of them have 
lived their life in the metropolitan 
area? Even farmers move to town 
when they retire; and they usually go 
there several times every week in the 
meantime. How much more true is 
this of older people who outlive cars, 
drivers’ licences, and easy walking. 

Public transportation, easily acces- 
sible to the aged, particularly for those 
who do not live near the centre of 
town, is essential. Otherwise the resi- 
dents will say, “How can I get out 
of here?”, and outsiders will say, 
“How can I get there?”. Transporta- 
tion at its best is still inconvenient, 
expensive, and hazardous for the 
elderly; many old people cannot man- 
age the fourteen inches of a bus step. 


Medical 


Proximity to hospitals, out-door 
clinics, X-ray machines, dispensaries, 
and visiting nurses is sufficiently im- 
portant to justify dwellings for the 
elderly in the centre of town, for it 
is here that these facilities are to be 
found. Physicians, particularly spec- 
lalists, dislike time-consuming travel 
to their patients. 


A Montreal example 
The Family Service Association of 
Montreal, an or maintained by 


voluntary gifts and public support, 
several years ago recognized the need 
for suitable accommodation for its 
elderly clients. It acquired an old 
three-story family mansion which was 
located in the heart of the city, and 
converted it into sixteen self-contain- 
ed apartments. This residence, “Bel- 
vedere”, has been in use since 1949. 


The residents do their own market- 
ing, prepare their own meals, and 
look after their own personal needs. 
They pay rent for their rooms out 
of their monthly old age pensions, 
and use the balance for their food 
and other essentials. They are quite 
independent and are free to come and 
go as they wish, although there are 
some precautionary measures which 
everyone adheres to. The residents 
feel it is truly their home, and they 
are proud of it. They receive and 
make visits, and indulge in varied 
recreation. 


Periodically, meetings of the ad- 
ministrative staff are held; the resi- 
dents are encouraged to attend, and 
they are quite vocal in discussing 
needs and making suggestions. The 
residents are all old people and, like 
people of all ages, they are interested 
in normal activity. They enjoy doing 
things and going places. Who doesn’t? 


The physical structure of any dwel- 
ling for the aged is really less impor- 
tant than its location. Beauty of build- 
ings and grounds is good, but location 
is paramount. The proper location 
not only helps the residents to live, 
but to come to life as well. 





$1500 DELTA GAMMA MEMORIAL SOCIAL SERVICE FELLOWSHIP 

This fellowship is open to any woman in the United States or Canada 
who will have completed one year of graduate study at an accredited school 
of social work by July 1, 1961, and who has had some experience in the field. 
Further information and application blanks may be obtained from Mrs. W. G. 
Andrews, 1908 James Avenue South, Minneapolis 5, Minnesota. 
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THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 


requires a 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK DIRECTOR 


for the 





Brandon Hospital for Mental Diseases 


A trained and experienced social worker is required to direct a 
program designed to provide (1) follow-up services for former 
patients and (2) the investigation of cases to determine whether 
home treatment is possible. 


Applicants should meet the ‘Statement of Standards” as drafted 


by the Canadian Association of Social Workers for “Directors 
of Social Work”. 


Salary Rate: $4800-6000 per annum. 


Full Civil Service Benefits including three weeks vacation annual- 


ly, liberal sick leave, superannuation and group insurance privi- 





leges. 


Apply to: 
Manirospa Civit Service COMMISSION 


Room 247, Legislative Building 
WINNIPEG 1, Manitoba 
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Medical Social Work 


On the whole, medical social work 
has developed in relation to the prac- 
tice of medicine in hospital or clinic. 
It has taken its place as part of other 
organized programs of medical care 
and health services that these institu- 
tions provide. 

Where there has been acceptance 
of the services of the medical social 
worker, it is on the understanding 
that they are necessary to help the 
patient who requires medical care. 
Illness may be caused or aggravated 
by social and emotional factors, and 
many patients need help in adjusting 
to illness and the treatment it involves. 

The services of the medical social 
worker may entail direct help to the 
patient and _ his family. It most fre- 
quently requires contact with the 
physician or other persons involved 
in treating the patient, or it may re- 
quire the enlistment of community 

agencies. Or all three efforts may 
need to be put in motion on behaif 
of the patient. 


Medical casework and group work 

The most important function, 
therefore, of any medical social work- 
er in a medical setting such as a hos- 
pital, for instance, is rendering case- 
work service to patients. By casework 
is meant skilled help to patients with 
personal or environmental difficulties 


by Ethel Ostry 


that predispose towards illness, or 
that interfere with obtaining maxi- 
mum benefits for medical care. 

The effectiveness of this service 
depends upon individual study of the 
patient, so that his medical or emo- 
tional situation and its inter-relation- 
ship with his personal needs and 
problems may be understood. On the 
basis of this ‘understanding the social 
worker helps him participate in a 
plan acceptable to him that is con- 
sistent with the medical recommen- 
dations. Of necessity, the work needs 
to be a cooperative activity of the 
social worker with the hospital per- 
sonnel, functioning together in the 
interest of the patient and the persons 
important to him. 

As part of the social service in a 
hospital, group work may be prac- 
tised. This is concerned with helping 
patients establish satisfying relation- 
ships within the hospital environment. 
In discussion groups and recreational 
activities, characteristic behaviour of 
the patient is revealed, and areas of 
anxiety and problems as well as 
strength and potentiality are brought 
forward. 


After illness 

As I have previously said, the main 
function of a medical social worker 
is to help the patient in his personal 


Miss Ostry, who has had wide experience in the various settings of the 
social work profession, wrote this article while she was consultant in 
medical social work for the Provincial Department of Public Health, 


Saskatchewan. 


Since then she has moved to Toronto where she is a 


caseworker with the Neighborhood Workers Association. 
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and emotional problems. This means 
more than helping the patients when 
they are sick and in hospital. It also 
means that, in conjunction with other 
professional personnel interested in 
preventing further illness of patients 
and their families, the social worker 
may need to give continued super- 
vision to the patient by attempting 
to make available to him all possible 
community resources which might 
help in his re-establishment when he 
is well. 

This includes helping the family 
understand the aftermath of the pat- 
ient’s illness, helping patients regain 
their economic security by assisting 
them in finding work and contacts, 
and encouraging the interest and the 
acceptance of former employers 
wherever possible. 


Within the hospital 


It is part of the function of the 
medical social worker to participate 


STAFF MEMBER 


Clare McAllister 
is here. You will 
recall that in the 
May issue we said 
she was going to 
join the staff of 
Family and Child 
Welfare Division. 
We also said a little 
about her qualifi- 
cations and exper- 
ience, but neither then nor now could 
we tell all, so active a life has she led. 

She has taught in public and high 
schools; she has reared three children to 
adulthood and acquired almost three 
grandchildren. She has, in the past nine 
years, besides being second in command 
in the medical social service department 
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in program planning and policy for- 
mulation within the hospital. 

The social service department may 
participate in the educational pro- 
gram for professional personnel in the 
hospital. It may initiate or participate 
in courses or conferences about the 
social aspects of illness with doctors, 
interns, medical students, nurses, 
students of hospital administration 
and other professional groups. At all 
times the hospital social workers are 
responsible for interpreting the social 
aspects of illness, as they see them 
from day to day, to all professional 
personnel. 


I would like to point out lastly that 
medical social workers are interested 
in research, especially in the evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of the activi- 
ty of the social work department, but 
also in projects developed by the 
medical staff either related to the total 
hospital or clinic program, or to var- 
ious groups of patients. 


at Shaughnessy Hospital, attained a 
master’s degree in social work at the 
University of British Columbia; been 
vice-president of the Greater Vancouver 
Branch of the Canadian Association of 
Social Workers; been chairman of field 
instructors at the British Columbia School 
of Social Work; and been hostess to 
“Living Room Learning” groups spon- 
sored by the U.B.C. Department of 
Extension. 

She has written articles and sketches 
and given radio talks. She says she 
hates games and loves long walks, but 
she is great company, on walks or any- 
where. Already she has told some of the 
staff how to make mead—not that we’re 
likely to make mead—and got us stirred 
up by lots of new ideas. You will love 
working with her. 
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Thoughts on Housing 


Excerpts from an address given by the federal Minister of Public Works, 
the Honourable David J. Walker, to the eighth Annual Conference of 
Ontario Housing Authorities, Ottawa, June 7, 1960. 


In your work as housing authority 
members . . . you must combine the 
qualities of social worker, business 
manager and guardian of public 
moneys. Regulations are designed not 
to hold the better tenant but to help 
him graduate. The rate of movement 
out of the project may, indeed, be a 
measure of your success. You must 
avoid the extremes of sentimentality 
and institutionalism. You are indeed 
a unique kind of landlord, providing 
without remuneration a service to the 
community upon which the ordinary 
landlord places a high value. © © ® 


Social and economic. conditions 
change and it is therefore necessary 
from time to time to reassess our con- 
cepts of the need for publicly-owned 
housing and the administrative pro- 
cedures employed in its operation. 

With these things in mind the Fed- 
eral Government, in 1958, established 
through Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation a Committee to re- 
view various aspects of public housing 
and to study the graduated rental 
scale applied in subsidized projects. 
The Government of the Province of 
Ontario, through its Department of 
Planning and Development, assisted 
in the appointment of members of the 
Committee, in financing and in pro- 
viding data. 

The Committee examined many 
problems that have been perplexing 
housing authorities in applying 
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ground rules established nearly ten 
years ago in circumstances that have 
changed considerably. In particular 
the Committee considered the prin- 
ciples on which the present rental 
scale is based. We have the prelimin- 
ary report of the Committee; it is a 
most thorough and painstaking docu- 
ment. © © ¢ 


In carrying out its commission the 
Committee had to consider many in- 
terrelated problems: the relationship 
between rent and income, the basis 
for a rental scale, the definition of 
family income, the place of Family 
Allowances in the determination of 
income, the eligibility rating of ten- 
ants, the implications that arise when 
subsidized and full recovery projects 
are located in the same municipality. 
These questions implied consideration 
of the fundamental issue of the income 
range for which Federal-Provincial 
housing is intended. 

The Committee resolutely faced all 
these questions. The opinions of hous- 
ing authorities, welfare, civic and 
business organizations were carefully 
weighed. The report will be studied 
intensively before action on its recom- 
mendations can be taken, but it will 
be of great help in reassessing the 
objectives and in adjusting administra- 


tive procedures to present conditions. 
e@ee 


The Federal Government has never 
turned down a reasonable proposal for 
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Federal-Provincial housing—nor has it 
ever prompted one. This, I think, is 
an ideal situation. It allows the great- 
est measure of local autonomy in the 
decision to have or not to have public 
housing in a community. This is why 
I am not going to discuss the basic 
economic or philosophical arguments 
for or against public housing. The 
amount we have reflects the attitude 
of the community on the question of 
housing standards and needs. [Italics 
ours.—Ed.] Housing problems of a 
local character are met locally in the 
municipality’s proposal. © ¢ ® 

Over the last five years a yearly 
average of about 80, 000 new families 
have been established in Canada. Each 
year about 15,000 households have also 
been set up by single persons or non- 
family groups. These new require- 
ments, along with the continuous 
movement of families from farms to 
towns and cities and the loss or de- 
molition of some existing houses, add 
up to a probable need of about 125,000 
new dwellings a year. 


HALLOWE 


“Shell out” 


Trick or treat’, 


With 41 per cent of our citizens 
under 20 years of age, rates of family 
formation and population increase 
will undoubtedly commence a lon 
upward movement within four or five 
years. People’s attitudes on the stan- 
dard of accommodation to which they 
aspire or which they will tolerate in 
the community may change. The 
population may become increasingly 
mobile, necessitating a different type 
of housing, a shift from what we 
now think of as typically Canadian. 
Technological changes may also alter 
our ideas of what constitutes adequate 
accommodation. © @ ® 


Housing needs can of course be esti- 
mated in broad national terms, but this 
approach is theoretical and the need, 
particularly for public housing, must 
be related to actual people and places 
at the community level. In all prob- 
ability, public housing will be provid- 
ed where this kind of need is not being 
filled by other means, and in the 
proportion determined by local public 
opinion. 


"EN FOR UNICEF 


, the fine resounding cry of the old-time Hallowe’en, has given 








way to the staccato “ when diminutive goblins and witches, 
cowboys and clowns, with horrifying masks and innocent voices, appear on 
the front steps on the last night of October. It’s just as much fun (perhaps 
not quite, to us old-timers) if the kids ask for coppers, or silver, for Unicef, 
instead of apples and candy for themselves. Last year well-fed Canadian 
youngsters raised $200,000 at Hallowe’en for milk and medicine for hungry 


children in other countries. 


If your organization would like to encourage “Hallowe’en for Unicef”, 
you can get a planning kit by writing to the National Unicef Committee, 


280 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING... 





Manpower and Employment 


At the August 5 meeting of the 
Executive Committee, it was decided 
that the Council should accept an 
invitation from the Special Senate 
Committee on Manpower and Em- 
ployment to make a presentation be- 
fore the Committee. 


Planning and preparation of the 
brief will be undertaken by a small 
Council Committee which will be 
convened shortly, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. R. A. Willson, a 
Toronto member of the Board of 
Governors. It is anticipated that 
the committee may wish to con- 
sult a number of specialists in the 
field and will seek supporting material 
and assistance through one or more 
surveys of member agencies of the 
Council. 

The brief should be ready for 
presentation before the end of Janu- 
ary 1961. 


Croll Bill S-25 


Bill S-25, defined as “An Act to 
make Provision for the Disclosure of 
Information in Respect of Finance 
Charges”, was given second reading in 
the Senate on June 23rd and referred 
to the Standing Committee on Bank- 
ing and Commerce. In a memorandum 
to the Senate Committee presented 
by Mrs. D. L. Ross (Montreal), 
Chairman of the CWC Family and 
Child Welfare Division, passage of 
the bill was urged as a step forward 
in protecting those who find it neces- 
sary to purchase the necessities of 
life on time- -payment plans. 


The Bill requires the lenders to 
provide full information about what 
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the total indebtedness will be, and to 
express all costs including interest, 
fees and discounts in terms of simple 
annual interest which can be easily 
understood by the purchaser or bor- 
rower prior to entering into a con- 
tract. 

Mrs. Ross expressed the view shared 
by the Division and its member agen- 
cies, that at least 20 per cent of the 
family problems referred to family 
welfare agencies are the direct result 
of indebtedness beyond the family’s 
ability to repay, and that in most 
cases these people had no idea of 
what they were committing them- 
selves to when they secured credit. 
She offered a number of case illus- 
trations which pointed to the need 
for regulations such as the bill pro- 
vides, and urged immediate passage. 
She also expressed the hope that the 
Senate will consider at the next ses- 
sion other urgent aspects of the prob- 
lem, such as the practices involved in 
repossession. 


Unfortunately, the bill died in 
committee at the end of the parlia- 
mentary session. We hope Senator 
Croll will re-introduce it when Par- 
liament re-convenes and that it will 
receive the favourable consideration 
it deserves. 


Public Welfare Seminar 


A Seminar on Problems of Public 
Welfare Administration, held in To- 
ronto June 20 to 24 and jointly spon- 
sored by the University of Toronto 
School of Social Work and the Coun- 
cil’s Public Welfare Division, brought 
together 21 leading Canadian public 
welfare officials from federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal governments. 
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The purpose of the seminar was to 
enable these senior officials to explore 
problems of public welfare adminis- 
tration with the assistance of exper- 
ienced consultants in the field. 


The chief consultant at the seminar 
was Charles I. Schottland, Dean of 
the Florence Heller School of Ad- 
vanced Studies in Social Welfare, 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, and former United States 
Commissioner of Social Security. 
Other leaders were John S. Morgan, 
vice-chairman of the Public Welfare 
Division, George F. Davidson, De- 
puty Minister of Citizenship and Im- 
migration; Joseph W. Willard, deputy 
minister of national welfare; and 
George M. Hougham and Norman 
F. Cragg of the Council staff. 


Research Conference 

The CWC Research Director, Dr. 
George Hougham, was the only Ca- 
nadian present among 60 experts who 
gathered at Silver Bay, New York, 
during the first week in July for a 
conference on Opportunities for Re- 
search in Social Welfare. 

Sponsored jointly by the United 
Community Funds and Councils of 
America and the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, this Annual Adiron- 
dack Workshop for community plan- 
ning and administrative personnel 
draws together executives of welfare 
planning councils and direct-service 
agencies in the north-eastern states. 


International Corrections Conference 

The Hague was the site of the In- 
ternational Criminological Congress 
held September 5 to 12 attended by 
the Division Executive Secretary, W. 
T. McGrath. He took with him an 
invitation from Canada to hold the 
1965 International Congress on Crim- 
inology in Montreal. 
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Mr. McGrath also attended the 
United Nations Congress on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and Treatment of 
Offenders held in London August 8 
to 20 and then visited correctional 
institutions and agencies in England, 
France and other western European 
countries. 

More than 50 Canadians took part 
in the two congresses, including A. 
M. Kirkpatrick, the Chairman of the 
Division and the following members 
of its National Committee: 

Stephen Cumas, Montreal 
Dr. Bruno Cormier, Montreal 
Lt.-Col. C. E. Gernaey, Montreal 
Rév. Pére Noél Mailloux, o.p. 
Montreal 
Magistrate E. 
bury 


Joseph McCulley, Toronto 


W. Kendrick, Hailey- 


Personnel Services 

The Council Executive Committee 
has set up an interim organization 
known as the Interim Commission on 
I-ducation and Personnel to take over 
the duties of the Canadian Council 
on Education and Personnel for the 
Social Services. As reported in the 
May 15th issue, the CCEPSS, estab- 
lished in 1958, had experienced diffi- 
culties and requested that the CWC 
take on its functions. 

The purpose of the Interim Com- 
mission is to form the nucleus of a 
larger and more permanent structure 
within the Council, recommend to the 
Board the composition of the large 
group, recommend a tentative pattern 
of organization including its repre- 
sentation on the Board of Governors, 
and suggest priorities for the new 
organization. 

The Interim Commission will be 
chaired by Philip S. Fisher, and in- 
cludes: 

Mr. Lavy Becker, Montreal 
Mr. C. F. Carsley, Montreal 
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Mrs. Paul Gélinas, Montreal 

Rev. A. M. Guillemette, Montreal 
Professor C. E. Hendry, Toronto 
Miss J. A. Maines, Ottawa 

Dean Jean-Marie Martin, Quebec 
Mr. Lucien Massé, Hull 

Mrs. D. L. Ross, Montreal 

Mr. C. H. Young, Montreal 


Refugee Pamphlet 

The new pamphlet Private Spon- 
sorship of Refugee Families by Or- 
ganizations and Communities is now 
available free of charge from the 
publications section of the Council, 
or from the Canadian Committee for 
World Refugee Year, 113 St. George 
Street, Toronto. 


Prepared by Phyllis Burns, Director 
of Welfare Services for the Council, 
and Muriel W. Jacobson, National 
Director, Canadian Committee for 
World Refugee Year, it outlines the 


requirements for private sponsorship 
of refugee families. Explained in the 
pamphlet are such essentials as 


Federal government regulations 
Health and welfare provisions 
Provincial public welfare services 
Admissibility 


‘Transportation requirements 


Latest staff addition 


Word has just come that Edward 
F. Watson, now secretary of the 
family and child welfare division, 
Community Chest and Councils of the 
Greater Vancouver Area, will join 
the Canadian Welfare Council staff 
in November as a special projects 
secretary. He will give half-time to 
the new project on personnel for the 
social services and will undertake 
other assignments in the Council’s 
work program. More about this in 
the November 15 issue. P. Friesen 


The Children’s Aid Society of Winnipeg 


requires 


A Casework Supervisor for its adoption and foster home finding 


department. 


Large metropolitan agency offers weekly psychiatric consultation and 


good personnel practices. 


Its situation in a University center provides 


an opportunity to develop individual skills and interests. 


Salary Range: $4560-5760. Annual increments $240 per year. 


Four 


weeks annual vacation. Pension plan. 


Qualifications: M.S.W. Experience in a family or child welfare 


agency preferred. 


Apply: 


W. Henry Rocers 


Acting Executive Director 


The Children’s Aid Society of Winnipeg 
310 Donald Street 
WINNIPEG 2, Manitoba 


September 15, 1960 
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NARCOTIC ADDICTION FOUNDATION 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


requires 


SUPERVISOR OF SOCIAL CASE WORKERS 


The Board of Directors of the Narcotic Addiction Foundation of 
B.C. invites applications from qualified Social Workers to fill the above 
position, 


The Foundation is a voluntary health agency, sponsored and sup- 
ported by the Provincial Government, providing a program of treatment, 
rehabilitation and research in the field of narcotic addiction. The 
Foundation operates a residence for a limited number of male addicts. 
The social workers employed in the Foundation are important members 
of the rehabilitation team, working effectively with other professional 
disciplines and providing comprehensive casework services to patients and 
families. The program of the Foundation is a challenging one, and offers 
ample scope for applicants with initiative and leadership ability. 
Qualifications: Applicants must have a Master’s Degree in Social Work, 
together with wide experience in the fields of casework, group therapy 
and research. 

Remuneration: Commensurate with qualifications and _ experience. 
Benefits include pension plan, M.S.I., three weeks annual vacation, statu- 
tory holidays and sick leave plan. 


Replies: Applications or requests for further information should be 
directed to: The President, Narcotic Addiction Foundation of B.C., 
835 West 10th Avenue, VANCOUVER 9, B.C. 


All communications will be treated as confidential. 
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ABOUT 


New provincial ministers: In Que- 
bec, Mr. Paul Gérin-Lajoie has be- 
come Minister of Youth, and Mr. 
Emilien Lafrance, Minister of Social 
Welfare. Mr. A. M. Nicholson suc- 
ceeds the Honourable T. J. Bentley 
as Minister of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation for Saskatchewan. (Mr. 
Nicholson has been four times a 
federal member of Parliament; before 
his recent appointment to the Sas- 
katchewan Cabinet he served as 
executive secretary for the Saska- 
toon branch of the John Howard 
Society). The new Minister of Health 
and Social Services for New Bruns- 
wick is Dr. Georges Dumont. B. J. 
Abbott has succeeded J. M. McGrath 
as Newfoundland Minister of Public 
Welfare. Henry W. Wedge is Min- 
ister of Welfare and Labour for 
Prince Edward Island. Mr. W. S. 
Kennedy Jones is Minister of Public 
Welfare for Nova Scotia. 


Dr. Joseph W. Willard, for thir- 
teen years director of the research 
division in the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, was appointed 
Deputy Minister of Welfare in July. 
The new Deputy Minister has been 
a member of many committees of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, and has 
served as an assistant to the executive 
director of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, as assistant editor 
of The Labour Gazette, as research 
adviser to the Joint Committee of the 
House of Commons and the Senate on 
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PEOPLE 


Old Age Security (1950), and as con- 
sultant for the World Health Organ- 
ization, to mention only a little of his 
extensive and intensive experience. 


Dr. Myer Katz has been appointed 
assistant director of the McGill Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, with 
active responsibility for the admini- 
stration of the School and for devel- 
opment of the advanced program. Dr. 
John J. O. Moore remains director, 
with responsibility for over-all super- 
vision of the School’s operation; but 
he will now devote the major portion 
of his time to teaching and research. 
The new assistant director is a grad- 
uate of the McGill School, and has a 
doctorate from Columbia University 
(major subject social psychology). 
He has been on the School’s staff for 
the past year, and has also been social 
work consultant to the department of 
psychiatry in the Montreal Children’s 
Hospital. 


W. M. Kellerman has resigned 
from his position as executive director 
of the Catholic Children’s Aid Society 
of Vancouver, and is succeeded by 
the Reverend J. E. Reiter, S.T.L., 
M.SS. 


William T. Little is the new direc- 
tor of social services for the Juvenile 
and Family Court of Metropolitan 
Toronto, after many years’ exper- 
ience with the Ontario Training 
Schools at Cobourg and Galt and the 
Reformatory at Brampton. 
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Dr. Guy Rocher has left the 
directorship of the school of social 
service at Laval University to become 
professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. 


Hayda Denault, Quebec City, was 
elected president of the Canadian 
Association of Social Workers for the 
next two-year period, at its biennial 
meeting in Halifax last June. She suc- 
ceeds Bruce MacKenzie of Ottawa. 


K. O. Mackenzie, Deputy Minister 
of Public Welfare for Manitoba, is 
the new president of the Canadian 
Conference on Social Work, succeed- 


ing H. S. Farquhar of Halifax. 


Mr. Jean J. Penverne has been 
named a judge of the social welfare 
court of Montreal in place of Judge 
St. Jacques who died recently. 


Edgar T. Plant has joined the staff 
of the Community Welfare Council 
of Brantford and Brant County, On- 
tario, as associate director. For several 
years Mr. Plant was administrator of 
social services for the township of 
Etobicoke, near Toronto, and just 
before going to the Brantford Council 
was director of the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Commission for Ontario. 


The John Howard Society’s award 
for distinguished humanitarian service 
was presented this year to two people: 
J. Alex Edmison, Q.C., formerly 
executive secretary of the John How- 
ard Society of Ontario, and now a 
member of the National Parole Board; 
and Joseph McCulley, formerly 
Deputy Commissioner of Penitenti- 
aries and now Warden of Hart House, 
University of Toronto, The award, a 
nickel medallion, presented to the 
Society by the International Nickel 
Company, was designed by a Canadian 
sculptor, Steven Trenka, from the 
“John Howard halfpenny”, a British 
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coin in general circulation in the latter 
years of the 18th century. 


Joyce Rogers, former department 
secretary for the Winnipeg Volunteer 
Bureau, has been named secretary for 
the Recreation Division of the Wel- 
fare Council of Greater Winnipeg. 
She will continue to supervise the 
operation of the Volunteer Bureau, 
with Jacqueline Coinner as _place- 
ment secretary. 


W. D. Colin McEachern has be- 
come executive director of the Family 
Service Bureau, London, Ontario, and 
John Rose is now case supervisor in 
Mr. McEachern’s place. 


Anselme Cormier has_ been 
appointed western senior regional 
supervisor of the Citizenship Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. He will be responsible for 
Citizenship liaison work in the four 
most western provinces, working from 
headquarters in Edmonton. Last year 
Mr. Cormier left the Maritimes, 
where he was a Citizenship liaison 
officer, for Ottawa, where he has been 
working as a national liaison officer, 
specializing in labour work. 


Cyril Greenland became full-time 
social work adviser to the mental 
health division, Ontario Department 
of Health, at the beginning of August, 
replacing Edgar Perretz who has 
been part-time consultant. Mr. Green- 
land had been chief psychiatric social 
worker at the Crichton Royal Hos- 
pial, Dumfries, Scotland, before a 
recent two-year tour of duty as chief 
social worker at the Ontario Hospital, 
Whitby, where he initiated a rehabili- 
tation-research program. Professor 
Perretz will now be giving full time 
to his university duties in the School 
of Social Work and as clinical teacher 
in the Department of Psychiatry. 
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The 
Children’s Aid Society 
of Hamilton, Ont. 


THE 
OXFORD COUNTY 


Incorporated Children’s Aid Society 


We welcome applications for the 


following positions: requires 


Caseworkers in child protection, 


foster boarding care and adoption. A PROFESSIONALLY 
Salary scale depending on qualifica- QUALIFIED CASEWORKER 


tions: 
B.S.W., $4000-6000 , : ‘ 
MS.W., $4500-6500 I would like to discuss this 


Modern office, air conditioned, opportunity and Agency plans 
centrally located. Supervision, per- with you. 

sonnel practices, salary range in : 
keeping with the highest standards. 


A. M. Moore 


Please address inquiries to: P 
ae q Director 


Mr. Jack FINLAY ; 5 
Managing Director 92 Light Street (Box 178) 


143 Wentworth Street South WOODSTOCK, Ontario 
HAMILTON, Ontario 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


required 


In Toronto and London 


To work in an expanding voluntary health agency providing rehabili- 
tation and treatment services to arthritis patients at home and in 
treatment centres. 


M.S.W. preferred; medical social work experience desirable, but not 
essential. Good supervision and personnel practices. 


Salary dependent on experience and training. 
Write to: Mr. J. D. Pearson 
Executive Director 

Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society 


328 Dupont Street 
TORONTO 4, Ontario 
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With returns far from com- 
_ plete, the Canadian Commit- 
tee for World Refugee Year 
reported at the end of June 
that Canadians had _ contributed 
enough money to close eleven refugee 
camps in Europe, thus enabling over 
1200 refugees to get a new start in 
life. In addition, they have given 
enough to build a “Canada” vocational 
training centre in the Middle East. 
The total voluntary fund- raising ef- 
forts to June 30 had brought in nearly 
$1,800,000. 

The government contributions to 
UN Refugee Agencies, including the 
value of wheat flour and a grant for 


World 


the admission of families with 
tubercular members, amounted to 
$2,890,000. ‘Total government and 


voluntary contributions came to ap- 
proximately $4,700,000, with more to 
come. On June 30 the federal govern- 
ment announced an additional gift of 
$1,000,000 worth of flour to the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency. This gift would free an equi- 
valent amount of that agency’s funds 
for the construction of two vocational 
training schools for refugees, to be 
designated as special contributions 
from Canada. 

In the special WRY private spon- 
sorship scheme, 35 refugees had been 
brought in up to July 15, and at that 
date there were 162 applications pend- 
ing involving 363 refugees. Sponsors 
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are mainly private individuals, church 
and community groups, and service 
clubs. It was only in April that this 
scheme got fully under way, and 
interest and activity have been snow- 
balling ever since, so that before the 
program is over there should be a 
considerable number of privately 
sponsored refugees in Canada. 

Under the government plan for 
admitting families with tubercular 
members, there were 100 TB cases 
admitted in the first movement, with 
other family members making a total 
of 348 persons; and in the second 
movement there were 111 cases and 
a total of 210 persons. 

In reply to questions from several 
countries about the official ending of 
World Refugee Year, the High Com- 
mission for Refugees strongly recom- 
mended the continuation of WRY 
activities at national levels, particular- 
ly as a number of countries got started 
much later than the official opening of 
the Year (the middle of 1959) and 
could not complete the work they 
undertook by the end of June 1960. 
The special representative of the 
Secretary-General for WRY officially 
ceased his functions on June 30, but 
the other functions of the Secretariat 
at Geneva will continue until the end 
of 1960. The Canadian Committee has 
extended its efforts for WRY to Sep- 
tember 30 of this year. 
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A recent amendment to 
the Old Age Security 
Act provides for pay- 
ment of pension outside 
of Canada to a pensioner who absents 
himself from this country. If a pen- 
sioner has resided in Canada for 
twenty-five years subsequent to his 
twenty-first birthday, payment of his 
pension outside of Canada may con- 
tinue indefinitely; if he has not so 
resided, payment may continue for six 
months only, in addition to the month 
of departure, and must then be sus- 
pended, to be resumed effective only 
with the month in which he returns to 
this country. 


Residence for 
Old Age 


Security 


It will be noted that the provisions 
of the recent amendment relate to 
payment outside of Canada to a pen- 
sioner, that is, someone who has ap- 
plied fos an Old Age Security pension 
and who has qualified for payment on 
the grounds of age and residence. The 
amendment makes no change in the 
residence requirements which must be 
met in order to qualify for initial pay- 
ment. What is required is that an appli- 
cant must have resided in Canada for 
ten years immediately preceding ap- 
prov ral of his application. If he has not 
so resided, he may qualify if, prior to 
the ten-year period, he has had periods 
of presence in Canada which equal, in 
total, at least twice the length of the 
total periods of absence from this 
country in the ten-year period; in 
addition, he must have resided in Can- 
ada for at least one year immediately 
prior to approval of his application. 


On Dominion Day this year, 
amendments to the Indian Act 
and the Canada Elections Act, 
passed earlier in the parliamentary 
session, went into effect and gave all 
Indian Canadians over 21 the right to 
vote in federal elections. Previously 
20,000 Indians had been eligible to cast 
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Indian 


Affairs 


federal ballots; these were veterans and 
their wives, Indians living off reserves, 
and people in the Yukon and North 
West Territories. Under the new legis- 
lation, nearly 60,000 more became eli- 
gible. Indians living in British Colum- 
bia, Ontario, Nova Scotia and Sask- 
atchewan also have the right to vote 
in provincial elections. 


In May the Canadian 
Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities met 
in joint assembly with the United 
States Conference of Mayors in 
Chicago. The Canadian association 
took action on several matters of wel- 
fare import, which are reported in its 
newsletter as follows: 


Mayors and 
Municipalities 


Tri-level Government Meetings on 
Welfare Matters: Inasmuch as all levels 
of government have a common interest 
in social security and welfare measures 
and because any changes in such pro- 
grams at either the federal or pro- 
vincial levels have effect on municipal 
programs, a Resolution was endorsed 
calling upon the federal and provincial 
governments to establish such admin- 
istrative procedures as may be neces- 
sary to enable representatives of the 
federal, provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments to meet at regular intervals 
on welfare matters of common inter- 
est. 

Costs of Hospital Services: Because 
municipal governments are restricted 
primarily to one source of revenue 
and, inasmuch as the federal hospitali- 
zation plan has added greatly to the 
demand for hospital services which 
are generally available to anyone 
whether or not they are residents of 
the municipality in which a hospital 
is located, a Conference Resolution 
was passed urging both the federal and 
provincial governments to relieve 
municipal governments of all capital 
and operating costs of hospital services. 
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Racial Discrimination in NHA 
Housing Projects: The Conference 
took strong exception to reported in- 
cidents of racial discrimination in 
NHA _ public housing projects. A 
strong Resolution was passed petition- 
ing the federal government to include 
a “no discrimination” provision in all 
NHA transactions and Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation loans 

It was further resolved that the 
federal government be requested to 
amend the National Housing Act so 
that where discrimination practices 
have occurred the C.M.H.C. shall be 
authorized to conduct an investigation 
and, where attempts at settlement are 
unsuccessful, that it be empowered to 
take the following steps: (a) hold up 
further loan payments to the offender, 
(b) refuse further loans or guarantees 
to the offenders; (c) launch a prose- 
cution against the offender, the result 
of which might be the imposition of 
a monetary fine and/ or an injunction 
restricting the continuance of the im- 
pugned behaviour. 


Care of Indigent Homeless Men: 
Inasmuch as the present method of 
providing for the welfare needs of 
transient homeless men places an un- 
fair financial burden on municipalities, 
a Resolution was passed petitioning 
the federal government to accept res- 
ponsibility for the care of indigent 
homeless men so as to provide social 
rehabilitation for as many as possible 
by (1) setting up of a suitable hostel 
accommodation in large centres across 
Canada; (2) providing medical care 
where required; (3) providing a pro- 
gram of training or retraining for 
employment where necessary. 


Old Age Assistance: Inasmuch as 
some provinces do not fully avail 
themselves of the federally assisted Old 
Age Assistance program whereby the 
federal government shares one half of 
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the payment to a person requiring old 
age assistance between the ages of 
sixty-five and sixty-nine to a maxi- 
mum of one-half of F ifty-five Dollars, 
the Conference called upon the Fed- 
eration to draw to the attention of the 
provincial unions of the several pro- 
vinces the facilitating aid presently 
available under the federally assisted 
Old Age Assistance program .. . It 
was also resolved that the federal 
government be requested to study the 
desirability of increasing its maximum 
sharing of the cost of the provincially 
administered (with a means test) Old 
Age Assistance program, namely: 
$55.00 per month per person, to a 
more flexible maximum adjusted to 
the various regional differences in the 
cost-of-living in different areas of the 
country. 


Last March the Quebec 
Quebec ae ° 

Legislative Assembly 
Adoption é 3 a 

passed Bill No. 28, an 
Amendment 

act to amend the Adop- 
tion Act, with the following effects: 

The amendment will permit the 

adoption of a child of a sex different 
from that of the adopter to a widower 
or a widow, provided that de facto 
adoption took place prior to the de- 
cease of the consort or that the adop- 
ter be the grandfather or grandmother 
of a natural child. 


The present text of section 4 of the 
Adoption Act requires the adopter 
to profess the same religious faith as 
that to which the adopted belongs by 
baptism, and also requires that he be 
at least twenty years older than the 
latter. The new text, while preserving 
the conditions that adopter and adop- 
ted must be of the same religious 
faith, no longer requires this to result 
from the baptism of the adopted, thus 
permitting the adoption of unbaptized 
children by persons of the same relli- 
gious faith. Moreover, the difference 
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in age of at least twenty years is no 
longer required when the adopted is 
the natural child of one of the con- 
sorts. 


These amendments permit the adop- 
tion of abandoned adulterine children 
as well as children of full age but, in 
the latter case, only by persons whe 
adopted them de facto as their own 
children before they came of age, 
authorize the judge to order, in the 
judgment of adoption, that the adop- 
ted shall bear given names other than 
his own, and facilitate adoption by 
adoptive parents who are foreigners. 


Manitoba 
Community 


Citizens of Manitoba 
have long had a con- 
Development cern for their neigh- 
bours of Indian descent, and in the 
past decade this concern has manifest- 
ed itself in much study and certain 
government and other programs. The 
work done by the Welfare Council of 
Greater Winnipeg has brought about 
greater understanding, and now the 
provincial government has launched 
a special program on behalf of people 
of Indian descent. 


There will be two community 
development officers, one located at 
Norway House and one at Camper- 
ville-Duck Bay. There will also be an 
economic development officer whose 
duty it will be to do everything pos- 
sible to help create employment op- 
portunities of people of Indian an- 
cestry; he will work under the direc- 
tion of the consultant, Jean H. 
Lagassé, and in close cooperation with 
the community development officers. 
The provincial estimates for 1960-61 
include $50,000 for community devel- 
opment under the executive division 
of the Department of Health and 
Public Welfare. An inter-department- 
al committee of cabinet ministers has 
been set up to formulate provincial 
policies on Indian and Metis problems. 
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The principle underlying com- 
munity development programs is that 
under- privileged populations can bet- 
ter their own lot, and wish to do so, 
if they are given the opportunity to 
remove some of the difficulties in the 
way and help themselves on their own 
terms. The new Manitoba develop- 
ment officers will therefore live and 
work close to the people they serve, 
where they will be able to know them 
well and stimulate them to make their 
own plans and carry them out. 


On April 1, the N. S. 
Mothers’ Allowance Act 
was rescinded and the 
provisions incorporated into the Social 
Assistance Act. The Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act had for exactly thirty years 
provided sufficient support to keep 
thousands of mothers and children to- 
gether when the husband became dis- 
abled or died. The incorporation of 
its provisions into the Social Assistance 
Act provides comparable assistance to 
other families in need today. Settle- 
ment requirements are now complete- 
ly removed, and the new Act states 
that no w aiting period is required so 
long as the person applying is in the 
Province when the application is sub- 
mitted. 


N. S. Social 
Assistance 


The provisions are also broadened 
so that the mothers of Indian children 
whose husbands are dead or disabled 
may qualify for assistance. Few 
changes took place in respect to the 
condition under which the children 
of deserted wives, prisoners’ wives, 
and common-law widows may _ be 
helped. Regulations respecting desert- 
ed and orphaned children were ad- 
justed to create more uniformity in 
payments. 


A whole section consisting of en- 
tirely new legislation was added to 
the Social Assistance Act on April 1, 
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1960. Permanently disabled persons 
between the ages of 18 and 65 are 
permitted to apply for this new type 
of assistance if their disability is so 
severe that gainful employment is not 
open to them. Many people who 
could not meet the requirements of 
the federal Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act are expected to qualify for 
amounts up to a maximum of $40.00 
per month under the provisions of this 
Act. A large number of applications 
have been received under this new 
section and the first payments will be 
made on September 15, 1960. The in- 
clusion of this group now leaves few 
general categories of people in the 
Province who cannot be helped by 
one or other of the assistance pro- 
grams. 


For their 1960 operations, 


+ steer a most Canadian com- 
a munity funds held fin- 
Results 


ancial campaigns in the 
fall of 1959, a few in the spring of 
1960. Ninety-five of them reported 
their results to the Canadian Welfare 
Council. The returns show that nearly 
$30,000,000 was raised, which was just 
under 96 per cent of the total objec- 
tive but almost 107 per cent of the 
amount raised for 1959. 


Of the 95 campaigns reporting, 48 
were united funds including the Red 
Cross. The number of agencies parti- 
cipating in all community campaigns 
(including those who did not report 
their results) was 1,757, and the po- 
pulation served by these agencies is 
estimated at 9,600,000. If each mem- 
ber of the total population served had 
contributed, his gift would have been 
$3.09. The highest per capita gift in 
any one place (a large city) was $6.76, 
and the lowest was 38 cents (in a 
small suburb with only four agencies 
taking part in the campaign). 
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A detailed list of results is available 
from the Canadian Welfare Council; 
the first copy is free, and additional 
copies are ten cents each. 


s A public committee set 
askatchewan 

Medical Care UP by the Saskatchewan 
government last April 
is now at work study- 
ing the existing health services and 
programs in the province, preparatory 
to the possible introduction of a com- 
prehensive medical care program. The 
committee will receive briefs from 
public and private agencies and others 
interested in the general field of 
medical care, during the period from 
October 1, 1960, to December 31, 1960. 
After November 1, public meetings 
will be held to provide the public with 
an Opportunity to place its views on 
medical care before the committee. 


Committee 


So far, the Asso- 
ciation of Child 
tare Workers, 
set up last year at the Thistletown 
Hospital, consists almost entirely of 
staff members or students at the hos- 
pital, but it hopes to recruit house- 
parents and child care workers from 
other centres. The Association is 
applying for a provincial charter. 
People who have taken the Thistle- 
town training course for child care 
workers are now employed in other 
Ontario institutions and at Sevenoaks, 
Victoria, B.C., and it is hoped that the 
Ontario Association will gradually 
grow into a national professional group 
with the aim of raising standards and 
salaries, and gaining recognition for 
the child care worker as a professional 
person. (See review of The Profes- 
sional Houseparent in this issue. ) 
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According to the Ontario 


— Welfare Reporter (the 
Cenfevense excellent periodical of 


the Ontario Welfare 
Council) the Conference convened by 
the Council last spring had a climate, 
rather than a theme, and the pre- 
dominant note was integration. Martin 
Gula, who gave two of the main 
speeches, warned institutions and 
agencies against isolation and urged 
them to abandon narrow traditions, 
be more imaginative in the use of 
resources, and involve the public 
more effectively in social planning. 
Another speaker, Elizabeth Wicken- 
den, emphasized the importance of 
social action, saying that no matter 
how good our service to individuals 
and families, it will not house decently 
people who are living in slums, or 
provide incomes and something to eat 
to people who are hungry, or provide 
a useful place in the world for people 
who are growing old, or create a 
better organization of our urban life. 
Miss Wickenden said social action 
“begins at the point when the skills 
of the social worker ... are no longer 
able to solve the problem because it 
is something in the environment, in 
the social structure”. When that point 
is reached, the only course of action 
is to take to the policy-makers the 
evidence of human need thus revealed. 


Canadian _ Ste. Adele in the Lauren- 
Conference tian Mountains will be 
on Children the setting for the Can- 

adian Conference on Child- 
ren, October 2 to 6, in which invited 
leaders and delegates chosen by pro- 
vincial committees will take part. The 
program will include group sessions 
on the early, middle, and “transition” 
years of childhood, and the influence 
on each period of the community, the 
home and the school. Project groups 
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will discuss more specialized subjects, 
including chronic disability in child- 
ren, childhood mortality, children 
without homes, spiritual needs, work- 
ing mothers, recreation, and cultural 
influences. The main speaker on the 
opening and closing days will be Sir 
Geoffrey Vickers, V.C., from Britain. 
The full range of professions as well 
as laymen having any possible con- 
tact with children is represented in 
the list of participants. 


The fourth International 
Catholic Congress on Mi- 
grations was held in Ottawa, August 
21 to 25. Previous congresses were 
held in Barcelona, Spain (1952); Breda, 
Holland (1954), and Assisi, Italy 
(1957). The second Unesco confer- 
ence on adult education took place in 
Montreal, August 21 to 31, attended 
by delegates from all over the world. 


Miscellany 


@ Seventeen Indians and Métis. 
from remote areas in Manitoba at- 
tended the fifth annual leadership 
course sponsored this summer by the 
Welfare Council of Greater Winni- 
peg. The four-week course included 
lectures and discussions on_ public 
speaking, community-hygiene, cooper- 
atives, first aid, and ‘building construc- 
tion. The Indian and Métis communi- 
ties are encouraged to take part in 
choosing their own candidates for 
these courses. This ties in with the 
Manitoba program of community de- 
velopment mentioned above. 


@ The National Probation and 
Parole Association (headquarters at 
1790 Broadway, New York 19) has 
changed its name to National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, and its 


quarterly, formerly called NPPA 
Journal, is now called Crime and 
Delinquency. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
required for 
FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE DIVISION 
Social Planning Section 
Community Chest and Councils of the Greater Vancouver Area 


A truly exciting professional opportunity at a stage in the development of 
divisional activity that promises the emergence of a number of projects of 
major significance locally and nationally. 


Qualifications: 
1. M.S.W. or equivé alent. 


2. Agency experience at a senior level in the family and child welfare 
field. 
3. Previous experience in a community organizational setting desirable, 
but related experience and aptitude will be given full consideration. 
Good personnel practices and salary standards (details available upon 
request). 
Apply to: 
C. H. Naputraut, Executive Director 
Community Chest and Councils of the Greater Vancouver Area 
1625 West 8th Avenue 
VANCOUVER 9, B.C. 


THE FAMILY SERVICE CENTRE OF OTTAWA 
requires 
Experienced Supervisor, to supervise 4 or 5 caseworkers. 
Qualifications: M.S.W. and at least four years’ supervisory exper- 
ience. 


Salary Range: $5500 to $6500, depending on experience. 





Caseworker, to do family counselling. 


M.S.W.—$4200-5 150. 

B.S.W.—$3700-4600. 

New salary scales in 1961. 

Challenging c caseloads, opportunity for professional development, 
and good personnel practices. 


Apply to: 
Miss Frorence Curistie, Executive Director 
Family Service Centre 
251 Bank Street 
OTTAWA 4, Ontario 
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The Executive and the Board in 
Social Welfare, by William D. 
Schmidt. Cleveland: Howard Allen, 


Inc., 1959. 78 pp. Price $1.50 


(paper), $2.50 (cloth). 


It is difficult to be unkind to this 
unassuming little book and yet it is 
hard to be kind. Mr. Schmidt writes 
of the executive as a combination of a 
Horatio Alger character and the Or- 
ganization Man. An executive has or 
should have: a) energy and drive, 
b) ability to deal with people, and 
c) intelligence, knowledge, loyalty, 
courage, etcetera etcetera. One almost 
expects to hear that an executive is 
clean in thought, word and deed. 
“create 
most important, 


Boards “attain the goals”, 
the structure” and, 
hire the executive. The most interest- 
ing chapter is on the Executive as 
Employee. Mr. Schmidt has some 
sensible observations to make. Perhaps 
if he had used the case method instead 
of slipping into well worn generaliza- 
tions he would have communicated 
more of his experience to his readers. 


It is all very well to state that “there 
is nothing very responsible or profes- 
sional about an executive jumping 
from one leadership post to another 
in quest of his own personal in- 
terests”, or that “a board must face up 
to its task when it finds that its leader- 
ship is inadequate”, but one wishes 
Mr. Schmidt had not left one to read 
between the lines and had ventured 
instead to be specific about these and 
other problems that arise between 
boards and executives. 

The relations, ideal and actual, be- 
tween board and executive have not 
as far as I know been very much 
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studied, and they should provide a 
fascinating field for research. The 
record of Mr. Schmidt’s long and 
valuable experience in the social wel- 
fare field, both public and private, 
makes one feel he is well equipped to 
do such a study. Yet this book itself 
is perhaps too brief, or perhaps too 
tactful, to examine the problems in- 
volved very usefully. 

Marcaret ANDREW 
Vancouver 


Child Welfare: Principles and 
Methods, by Dorothy Zietz. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press), 1959. 384 pp. Price $5.50. 


This book’s approach is historical 
and descriptive, and it is in no sense 
a book that teaches casework skills or 
seeks to deepen understanding of 
human behaviour. Indeed I could have 
wished that the meticulously _ re- 
searched and documented historical 
sections had been illuminated by more 
discussion of the social and _ philoso- 
phic forces which shaped the events. 
For instance: We are told to our ad- 
miration that at the first White House 
Conference of 1909 

in two days, a group of dedicated 

people who ‘held in common only their 

concern for children had come to- 
gether, contributed their differences, 
espoused the wisdom of their leader- 
ship, and presented to their contem- 
poraries the first ‘permanent and 
authoritative declaration of the princi- 
ples which should direct the treatment 
and care of dependent and neglected 
children’ 

but we gain little insight into the 

sources of wisdom and power of these 

pioneers. 
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The section that deals with the de- 
velopment and organization of special- 
ized services for children in the United 
States is noteworthy not only for its 
detail but also for the succinct state- 
ments of current theoretical positions 
which are the rationale for these ser- 
vices. Even though the author says 
that coverage is far from complete, she 
describes such a number and variety 
of agencies and departments that the 
average reader, unless he knows the 
field well, might be lulled into a com- 
fortable belief that services to children 
and their families are reasonably ade- 
quate, 


This book is much more concerned 
with what was and is than with what 
ought to be. But while we must all be 
concerned with future goals, an ap- 
preciation of history c can provide both 
balance and stimulus; the book pains- 
takingly provides dhe facts for our 
information and consideration. 


The bibliography and_ reference 
material are particularly interesting 
and wide-ranging, and suggest many 
avenues of profitable exploration. 
Finally the excellent index provides an 
easy means of finding subjects quickly. 
This is a valuable reference book 
which all child welfare agencies should 
own and which they will prize for 
many years to come. 

CHARLOTTE E. CorNWALL 
Children’s Aid Society 


Vancouver 


In-Service Training and Reduced 
Workloads, by Edwin J. Thomas 
and Donna L. McLeod in collabora- 
tion with Pauline Bushey and Lydia 
F. Hylton. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1960. 130 pp. Price 
$2.50. 


Administrators of public assistance 
programs will find considerable food 
for thought in this book, not only in 
the results of the experiments reported 
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but also in the excellent outline it 
gives of the research methods and 
training program used in the experi- 
ments. 


The initial question prompting the 
studies was whether in-service train- 
ing and reduced workloads were 
suitable means of improving non- 
financial services to recipients in the 
Aid to Dependent Children Program 
of the Michigan State Department of 
Social Welfare. 

Two experimental innovations in 
the Program were evaluated: (1) pro- 
vision of in-service training to workers 
who served families directly and, in a 
subsequent experiment, to supervisors 
of such workers (who in turn trained 
their workers), and (2) reduction of 
the usual workloads of ADC workers. 

The book describes in detail the 
considerations involved and the steps 
which had to be taken in setting up 
the experiments. It also carefully 
describes step by step the process of 
the experiments, and includes an ex- 
cellent outline of the training course 
itself (which appears in the Appen- 
dix). 

The experiments were conducted 
with a control-group design and this 
made it easier to evaluate the relative 
effectiveness of the experimental in- 
novations. 

The study does draw the conclusion 
that in-service training and reduced 
workloads may produce selected areas 
of change for workers and families— 
they do not offer a sure-fire method 
of improving quality of service. The 
study suggests extreme caution in the 
broad application of its findings, 
pointing out the need for corroborat- 
ing evidence from other experiments. 

In appraising the research ex- 
perience itself the study suggests that 
the seemingly elusive and intangible 
matters of how the worker thinks and 
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acts and how recipients respond to 

welfare services may be susceptible of 

systematic, objective measurement. 
K. J. Torrance 

Dept. of Social Welfare and 

Rehabilitation 

Regina 


Medieval Poor Law, by Brian 
Tierney. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1959. 169 pp. Price 
$4.00. 


Those who pass this book by as 
just another scholarly exercise in pur- 
suit of the minutiae of the past will 
be the poorer thereby. For, in a most 
readable and interesting way, it en- 
larges the perspective and deepens the 
understanding of the historical back- 
ground and the philosophical under- 
pinnings of social welfare and modern 
social work. 


Brian Tierney is Professor of His- 
tory at Catholic University of Amer- 
ica and an authority on medieval 
jurisprudence; his book is based on a 
series of lectures he gave at the School 
of Social Welfare of the University 
of California, Los Angeles. This is far 
from being dry-as-dust history and 
it will come as a surprise to most 
readers to find that eleventh and 
twelfth century ideas and practice 
concerning poverty, charity, institu- 
tions, and property can have a real 
relevance to the contemporary scene. 


The author draws directly from 
original historical sources, particu- 
larly papal and conciliar decrees and 
the many commentaries on them, to 
portray the part played by the legisla- 
tion, actions, and attitudes of the 
medieval Church as these relate to 
the development of poor relief and 
public assistance. In so doing, Pro- 
fessor Tierney shows that medieval 
man is our ancestor in the spirit as 
well as in the flesh. 
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The medieval social system is a 
thousand years removed ‘from ours, 
but the medieval mind was clear that 
“poverty is not a kind of crime”, and 
that charitable activity should not be 
regulated as though its purpose was 
to exclude “the undeserving”. Today’s 
legislators might well be reminded of 
the principle formulated by John the 
German: “In case of doubt it is better 


to do too much than to do nothing 
at all”. 


And there may be an apt applica- 
tion today of the claim made by many 


‘medieval canonists that a professor, 


unless he was actually in want, had 
an obligation to teach without exact- 
ing fees. The argument advanced was 
that knowledge was a gift of God, 
and to sell it for money was, there- 
fore, sinful! The reader will be re- 
warded with many other precepts 
that demand a pause wherein to 
ponder. 

SwitHuUN Bowers, O.M.I. 
School of Social Welfare 


University of Ottawa 


Who Is My Neighbor? Edited by 
Esther Pike. Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut: The Seabury Press (Toronto: 
Oxford University Press), 1960. 230 
pp. Price $3.50. 


Fourteen men and women, who in 
themselves and through their work 
demonstrate their neighbourliness in 
the Gospel meaning of the term, con- 
tribute the fourteen chapters of this 
book. Mrs. Pike, the editor, is a lawyer, 
active in church and community ser- 
vice, and wife of the Bishop of Cali- 
fornia. 

The canvas on which this picture 
of service to mankind is sketched is 
a broad one, local, national, even inter- 
continental in its extent. Here we see 
skill and wisdom, and depth of love 
and tenderness directed towards treat- 
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ment of great categories of need and 
suffering. The “have nots”, the ne- 
glected and forgotten people of the 
world, cry out to us from its pages, 
and we marvel at the miracles of ser- 
vice being accomplished by great- 
hearted men and women who are in 
the most comprehensive sense “neigh- 
bour” to the desolate and oppressed. 

Howard Rusk, world leader in re- 
habilitation, pleads the cause of the 
physically handicapped, particularly 
in Asia, Africa and South America. 


Gordon Seagrave, the “Burma Sur- 
geon”, is still giving his devotion to 
the healing of the tribes of North 
Burma and the training of native 
nurses. 

S. M. Keeny, Director of the Asia 
Region of Unicef, who early realized 
that the greatest sufferers in any war 
are the children, has given his con- 
siderable talents to the children of the 
war-affected lands. 


Richard Ambrose Reeves, Anglican 
Bishop of Johannesburg, courageous 
leader in the Christian struggle against 

“apartheid”; Dorothy Day, founder of 
the Catholic Worker Movement, who 
serves the neglected and abandoned 
in New York’s Skid Row; Frank 
Laubach, with his Each-One-Teach- 
One movement—these and their fellow 
contributors leave us breathless before 
the magnitude of their tasks and their 
accomplishments. 


Perhaps the most valuable part of 
the book is Mrs. Pike’s introductory 
chapter entitled “Which Was Neigh- 
bor?” Here she directs the reader’s 
thought to the episode in the New 
Testament that gives background to 
the title of her book. 


She reminds us that the answer to 
the question, which is a more vital 
one than ever before, is in the story 
which shows those who cared and 
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those who did not. It is not enough 
that we must be generous to this, that, 
or the other category of persons in 
need; what is important is how we 
feel and act. 

Who Is My Neighbor? is good 
reading for us all. It provides also 
valuable resource material for students 
and others concerned about the broad 
field of social welfare. It leaves the 
impression that this is an exciting and 
challenging time to be alive and to 
be “neighbourly”, and that one’s 
neighbourliness must be “from the 
inside out” and not merely an appli- 
cation of material resources. 

Nora LEA 
The Anglican Council 

for Social Service 

Toronto 


The Professional Houseparent, by 
Eva Burmeister. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1960. 244 
pp: Price $4.00. 

Houseparents working in_ institu- 
tions or group homes for the care of 
children need to be mature, physically 
and emotionally healthy, intelligent 
people with considerable understand- 
ing of normal and abnormal behaviour. 
They need to be able to accept 
hostility from children and to deal 
with it in a helpful way. They need 
to have the ability and time to plan 
imaginatively, to organize and take 
part in a wide range of recreational 
and play activities. They need as well 
to take responsibility for housekeeping 
and house routines, to cook, clean, 
and make daily repairs to clothing, 
furniture, toys and equipment. 

They should have an unusual degree 
of self- understanding, and be able to 
deal with their own problems in a 
healthy way. 

They should love children and en- 
joy being with them, be patient and 
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gentle, possess a sense of humour, and 
have interests and contacts outside 
the institution which enable them to 
lead a normal life in the community. 


It is not surprising that in most 
children’s institutions, the overworked 
and underpaid houseparents do not 
meet these requirements. Because they 
cannot perform all the tasks demanded 
by the administration, or do not dis- 
play the “deep” understanding of the 
child’s problems expected by the 
therapist, their status is low in the 
eyes of the social work and psychi- 
atric professions. Very often they are 
regarded as being inefficient, limited 
sort of people. 

In too many institutions a sharp 
distinction is drawn between “profes- 
sional” and “non-professional” per- 
sonnel. Often there is the unspoken 
opinion that the caseworker, if only 
she could spare the time from her 
interviews and recording, could move 
in and do a far better job than the 
houseparent. This opinion is not 
shared by caseworkers who have tried 

» “fill in” for houseparents. 


Fortunately, this situation is chang- 
ing. It has become recognized that the 
houseparent, because of her prolonged 
and intimate contact with the child, 
plays an indispensable role in care and 
treatment, and often becomes the 
most meaningful figure in the child’s 
world. 


In the last few years, for example, 
a professional training program for 
institutional personnel has been set 
up at Thistletown, Ontario, and an 
Association of Child Care Workers 
has been formed (see “Across Can- 
ada’), to focus attention on the needs 
for higher standards of training, 
higher salaries, shorter working hours, 
and professional recognition for the 
houseparent’s unique professional 


skills. 
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This book (which might. just as 
well have been called “The Profes- 
sional Child Care Worker”, for the 
author uses the terms interchange- 
ably) deals with almost every phase 
of institutional or group living. The 
duties and responsibilities of house- 
parents are discussed intelligently, 
with a bias towards practical sug- 
gestions rather than theoretical specu- 
lation. 


Miss Burmeister is one of the best 
known authorities on children’s insti- 
tutions on this continent, and in her 
previous writings has made an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature on 
this subject. I believe this is her best 
book to date. She does not say any- 
thing new, but everything is worth 
saying, particularly as her book is 
well written, and is as free from 
technical high-status words as is pos- 
sible in view of the general flight 
away from the use of the English 
language. 


I recommend this book to house- 
parents, and to caseworkers and ex- 
ecutives, for their own reading and 
for use in staff training programs. 


W. T. Lawson 
Family and Children’s Service 
Victoria, B.C. 


The Foundation Directory, edited 
by Ann D. Walton and F. Emerson 
Andrews. Prepared by The Foun- 
dation Library Centre. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. Edi- 
tion I, 817 pp. Price $10.00. 

This successor to American Foun- 
dations and Their Fields contains 
basic information about 5,200 of the 
12,000 charitable foundations in the 
United States. There are no references 
to Canadian foundations. Descriptive 
entries are listed alphabetically and in 
most instances they indicate the foun- 
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dation’s postal address, chief officers, 
financial strength and fields of interest. 


An Introduction supplies interesting 
general information about foundations 
in the United States, and a brief 
Appendix describes the methods 
which were used to obtain the specific 
information presented in the book. 

A hard-to-find Index of Fields of 
Interest, compressed into four pages, 
is an indispensably useful service to 
the reader, in contrast to a seventy- 
three page Index of Persons which 
lists more than 16,000 individuals who 
are officers and members of govern- 
ing bodies of foundations. 

To the Canadian user who wonders 
“are there any American foundations 
to whom we might apply for a grant?” 


this book is negatively useful but not 
very helpful positively. The traffic- 
light entries are about 78 per cent red, 
19 per cent amber and 3 per cent 
green: a random check of four sun- 
dred listings showed, by direct state- 
ment or by inference, 312 foundations 
interested only in local giving, 76 
having a national outlook and 12 pos- 
sibly active outside the U.S.A. 


The book was not published with 
the Canadian wonderer in mind, but it 
has a certain limited usefulness for us 
and probably should be made avail- 
able through a number of major 
Canadian libraries. 

Watrter B. HersBert 
Canada Foundation 
Ottawa 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Brilliant Child: How Can He 
Be Helped? Ottawa: Information 
Services Division, Mental Health 
Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, 1960. Addi- 
tional copies of this and other men- 
tal health pamphlets are available 
without charge through provincial 
and/or local Departments of Health. 


The Caseworker ... Person with 
Value, by Mary Overholt Peters. 
Chicago: ‘American Public Welfare 
Association (1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Il'inois). 26 pp. 75 cents. 
(Discount for 25 or more copies). 
Number III of Series on Services 
and Training. 


Character Disorders in Parents of 
Delinquents, by Beatrice Simcox 
Reiner and Irving Kaufman, M.D. 
New York: Family Service Associ- 
ation of America (215 Park Avenue 
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South, New York 3), 1959. 179 pp. 
Price $2.75. 


Women and Fatigue: A Woman 
Doctor’s Answer, by Dr. Marion 
Hilliard. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. (Toronto: Double- 
day Canada Ltd.), 1960. 175 pp. 
Price $3.50. 

Dr. Hilliard devoted herself enthusi- 
astically to her second book until a 
few days before her death on July 15, 
1958. The task of putting the material 
in order and bridging the gaps was 
accomplished by her friends Marion 
O. Robinson and Opal Boynton. 
The author’s brother, Dr. Irwin M. 
Hilliard, Professor of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, acted as 
consultant and checked the manu- 
script for medical accuracy as Marion 
Hilliard had originally asked him to 
do. 
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COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 
1960 


September 26 to 30. National Recreation Association. Annual Recreation 
Congress. Washington, D.C. 


October 2 to 6. Canadian Conference on Children. The Chantecler and 
Alpine Inn, Quebec. (By invitation). Inquiries: Suite 115, 31 Alexander 
Street, Toronto 5. 


October 12 to 15. National Conference on Homemaker Service. New York. 


October 23 to 26. Community Planning Association of Canada. National 
Planning Conference. Sheraton-Connaught Hotel, Hamilton. 


October 27 to 29. Ontario-Quebec Family Agencies Institute. Mont-Gabriel, 
Quebec. 


November 17 to 18. National Conference on Day Care of Children. Spon- 
sored by the U.S. Children’s Bureau and Women’s Bureau, Washington, 
Ets. 


1961 


January 8 to 14. Tenth International Conference of Social Work. Rome. 
Theme: Social Work in a Changing World—Its Function and Responsi- 
bilities. Study tours, providing group travel and lowered costs; social 
welfare study programs arranged by the National Committees of the 
ICSW; basic sightseeing and free time for pursuit of individual interests. 
Information from the Canadian Committee, 1435 Bathurst Street, Toronto. 


January 9 to 13. White House Conference on Aging. Washington, D.C. 
May 14 to 19. National Conference on Social Welfare. Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


May 29 to 31. Canadian Welfare Council. Annual Meeting and Conference. 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 


June 4 to 10. Third World Congress of Psychiatry. Montreal. Under the 
auspices of the Canadian Psychiatric Association at the invitation of McGill 
University. Address all correspondence to: The General Secretary, Allan 
Memorial Institute, 1025 Pine Avenue West, Montreal 2. 


August 30 to September 6. Sixth International Congress on Mental Health. 
The Sorbonne, Paris, France. Main Themes of the Congress will be those 
of World Mental Health Year: the needs of children and youth; national 
surveys in the field of mental health and ill health; teaching of the prin- 
ciples of mental health; mental health and the sociological aspects of 
industrial change; mental health and migration; mental health and aging. 
Further information available from World Federation for Mental Health, 
162 East 78th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
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COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 


SOCIAL WORK RECRUITMENT DISPLAY 
PRICE $10.00 


plus carrying charges 
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Immediate Delivery—Discounts do not apply 


PHOTO AND COPY OF TEXT AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


A BOARD MEMBER’S MANUAL. A handy pocket-size pamphlet for the prospec- 
tive, new, or experienced board member. Tells briefly how board members are 
chosen and what they need to know and are supposed to do. Published by the 
Hamilton Council of Community Services; distributed through the Canadian Welfare 
Council. 

6 pages .. ° ° ° ° ° . . ° . ° ° Price 10 cents 


THE ROLE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN THE SOCIAL AGENCY OF 
TODAY. Discusses the functions of the board of directors, qualifications of 
members, responsibilities of board to staff and staff to board, the board and the 
agency’s services, relation of the board to chest and council, and education of the 
board. 


10 pages ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ~ ° . Price 20 cents. 
Discounts 
12 to 24 copies . . . . «. « . 410 per cent 
25 or more . . . + «© «+ « «+ 20 per cent 





Publications Section 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Canada 








